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Are very freedom, or are something better. 
Still, to protect thee from all harm, to be 
Near to thee always; sit by thee unchidden— 
Read to thee pleasant tales—look in thy face, 
And, all thy smiles and meaning glances scanning, 
To do what they desire—will this be thraldom ! 
Will this be servitude ? 
Ros. Ah, no! that is not servitude from which, 
When tired of it, thou wilt break loose, my friend. 
Cl. And so I will, my love, when thou art tiresome, 
But when will that be ; say ? 
Ros. E’en when thou see’st what thou may’st shortly 
find, : 
A face to gaze on, fairer than Rosella’s. 
Cl. Be not offended ; such a one already 
I’ve seen, and yet the latchet of thy shoe 
I’d rather tie and have one smile of thanks, 
Than press a score of kisses on her lips. 
Ros. She may be also wittier than me. 
Cl. And pardon me again ; that may be possible ; 
Yet would I rather hear thy cheerful voice 
Bidding me a good morrow, faith and truth ! 
Than all her wit.and wisdom, were she learn’d 


As Gottenburg professor. 
Ros. Fy on thee, Claudien! Would’st thou then 
insinuate 


That I am not thy reasonable choice, 
But one that has been fasten’d on thy fancy 
By spells of witchcraft 
Cl. Thou hast it, love; by very spells of witchcraft ; 
For how could that be reasonable choice 
Which no deliberation knew. Thy countenance, 
Such as it is—thy joyous playful countenance, 
I look’d upon, and look’d upon again, 
Till I became a fascinated thing, 
As helpless as an infant. 
Roz. Alas, poor child! this was a sudden change. 
Cl. Nay, Iam wrong; it was not quite so sudden ; 
For after I had seen thy face, I waited— 
Waited with eager ears to hear thy voice, 
And then I watch’d thee to observe thy movements, 
Light step and graceful gesture—then I waited 
To hear thy voice again, and then— 

Ros, I pray thee 

Have done with such a foolish list of thens ! 
Dost thou forget thou hast already won me? 
I'll have thee presently, I do suppose, 
Repeating all thy courtship o’er again, 

And kneeling at my feet for perfect idleness. 

Cl. And so thou shalt, were’t only for the pleasure 
Of being raised again by that white hand. 

[Kneeling to her playfully. 

Ros, (laying pon his head). It will not 

raise thee up, thou saucy mimic ! 
But keep thee down, for this thy mock humility, 
Which is but vanity in cloak and vizard ; 
The bearing of success, without misgiving | 
Or fear of change; the full security 
Of an affianced lord. 
Enter Banox Hanrman behind. 

Cl. To keep me down, 
Whilst thy soft fingers, mixing with my hair, 
Gives thrilling so delightful! on such terms, 
I'd gladly at thy feet kneel by the hour, 

So to be j _ 

Hart. (rushing forward). Oh, woman, woman ! 

(Craupten starts up from the feet of his mistress, and 

seem surprised and embarrassed. 

Ros. Baron Hartman here! 

Hart. Yes, madam; and, as I perceive, not altogether 
welcome. 

Ros. In this place and at this hour, baron ! 

Hart, An injured man, madam, regards not time or 
place. As a near kinsman, had there been no other plea, 
I might have been admitted for one half hour into your 
presence, to know the cause why, after such long and 
well-received attentions, I am now to be discarded from 
your favour. But this, forsooth, could not be : you were 








have, no doubt, grievously offended in breaking thus upon 
the privacy of one who loves so very much to be alone. 
Cl. Truly, baron, I have, like yourself, come unbidden 
into this lady’s presence, and have cast myself at her 
feet, as you have witnessed ; for which humiliation she 
has only rewarded me with mocking: had you done the 
same, baron, you would, perhaps, have fared no better. 
Hart. Count Claudien, the freedom of a careless stran- 
ger may be some excuse for your intrusion here, but can 
be none for her excluding me on pretences so frivolous ; 
for the alleged indisposition is, I perceive, only the be- 
ing indisposed for my company, who am an old and 
faithful friend; ay, and her kinsman to boot. 
Cl. My noble baron, you and I are rivals, and rest 
our pretensions here on very different foundations; you 
on being known to the lady, I on the reverse. But I am 
the wiser of the two. 
Hart, How so, I pray ? 
Cl. Is it not a notorious fact, that strangers of any 
apparent likelihood always occupy the vantage ground 
in every woman’s favour! Had the fair Rosella known 
me as long as she has known you, she might have 
discovered in me as many faults, perhaps, as would have 
excluded me from the very threshold of her vestibule. 
Ros. So you see, my dear cousin, that the wisest 
thing you can do, is to leave the count and me time 
enough to discover how foolish we both are. 
Hart. The wisest thing I can do, madam, is to forget 
and despise the heartless caprice of a fickle, fantastical 
beauty. 
Ros. Be wise, then, good cousin, since you have found 
out the way. 
Hart. Heartless woman! canst thou treat with such 
levity the misery thou hast occasioned ? 
Ros. O pardon me, my dear Hartman! thou takest 
this matter more deeply than I dreamt of. Think not so 
severely of nic; if I have erred, lend me of thine own 
generosity some further credit on thy good opinion, and 
I will redeem it. Have you not always known me as 
your gay and thoughtless cousin? and why will you 
tax me now as a grave and prudent dame ? Come to me 
to-morrow ; I shall then have seen my brother, and will 
talk to you seriously on a subject which to-day I would 
avoid. 
Hart.. At what hour shall I meet you ? 
Ros. Not at an early hour.—At noon.—No, not so 
soon.—In the afternoon—in the evening: that will suit 
me best. 
Hart. Well, since it must be deferred so long, let the 
evening be the time. But remember, madam, I will sub- 
mit no longer to be the sport of female caprice. If this 
gay stranger takes such treatment more lightly, he is of 
a different temperament, perhaps, and it may agree with 
him ; but it will not pass with Baron Hartman. 
[Exit, proudly. 
Cl. My dear Rosella! I fear thou hast been leading 
on this poor man in a fool’s chase. I pity him. 
Ros. I fear I have, and do repent me of it. 
Cl. It was but the foible of thy gay and thoughtless 
nature. 
Ros. Ah no! T fear I have not that excuse. 
Cl; Intentional deceit ! 
Ros. Dearest Claudien! kill me not with that word 
and that look! It was to conceal my connection with 
thee, that I have of late received the gallantries of Hart- 
man with more than usual graciousness; but it was to 
deceive the world rather than himself. Fool that I was! 
Cl. Yes, it was foolish. 
Ros. But though I might have guessed that his inor- 
dinate vanity would construe my behaviour into down- 
right love of his fine form and mental endowments, I 
never imagined he would feel more pain in the disap- 
pointment than a little wounded vanity might inflict, nor 
am I sure that he really feels more deeply. 
Cl. I fear thou dost him wrong. I pity him from my 
heart ; and were it possible for me to chide what is so 
dear, F should inflict upon thee, at this moment, words 
of grave rebuke. 
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thy return, for then I shall be so happy that they will 
sound in my ear like harmony. I cannot bear them 
now. (Weeping.) 

Cl. Nay, nay, mistress of my soul! I meant not to 
distress thee so much. Those tears are a greater punish- 
ment to me than I can bear, And let me wipe them off, 
—kiss them off. Thou shalt never shed tears again for 
Claudien’s sternness. 

Enter Mancanret. 

Ros, What is the matter ? 

Mar. Nothing; I am only come to inform the count 
that the master of the vessel is below, and wishes to 
know his will concerning the removal of his lugzage. 

Cl. Ha! very true; I should have waited for him at 
home, and it slipt from my memory entirely. Keep thee 
from being in love, fair Margaret, it makes one’s head 
not worth a maravedi. 

Mar. But the heart finds what the head loses, and 
where is the waste ? 

Cl. True, girl; and be pleasant and amusing to thy 
friend here, while I am absent. [ Exit. 

Ros. My dear Margaret, didst thou see Hartman when 
he Jeft the house. 

Mar. Only a glimpse of him. 

Ros. Did he took very miserable? 

Mar. I do think he did, poor man ; but he is so vain, 
he will be the better for his mortification. 

Ros. I thank thee, Margaret ; it does me good to hear 
thee say so; for I know that thy thoughts and thy words 
are the same. 

Mar. Come along, my dear child, and I will tell thee 
a new story of his consummate conceit as we go: sha’n’t 
we take our usual turn on the terrace? [Exeunt. 


SCENE IlL—A public Garden. 


Enter Hartuan, walking backward and forward in a 
perturbed manner, and presently enter Kranznera, 
who stands observing him curiously before he speaks. 


Kr. Good morning, kinsman; nothing, I hope, has 
happened to disturb you: I have marked you at a dis- 
tance, striding along with a quick unusual pace: pardon 
the solicitude of friendship, if I am anxious to know 
what discomposes you so much. 

Hart. Let it pass, let it pass! [ know my place and 
my pretensions as well as any man; she shall neither 
break my heart nor discompose me long. 

Kr. It is a woman, then, who is the cause of your 
agitation. What kind of woman can she be who is un- 
favourable to the suit of Baron Hartman? 

Hart. Thou may’st well ask that question, my friend ; 
it would, I believe, cause some surprise in many a noble 
citizen of Lubeck. 

Kr, In many a noble lady cf Lubeck we may, at 
least, aver, though strange unnztural things will some- 
times happen, as if by witchery. But let her have her 
way; she will be glad enough at last to bring you back 
to her toils again by humble submission, if you will have 
spirit enough to forswear her company for a time. 

Hart. A time! 

Kr, Ay, some weeks or so. 

Hart. Perhaps thou art right I had good reason to 
believe my company was agreeable to her. But—but— 
Kr. Out with it, baron! you cannot question my 
friendship or secrecy, and perhaps I may be of use to 
you. 

Hart. This cousin of mine 
Kr. What, the fair Rosella? she is the culprit !—I 
had almost guessed as much. 

Hart. But thou canst not guess the excess of her 
fickleness. 

Kr. I wih not attempt it, for you shall tell me. 

Hart. She denied me access to her presence this very 
morning, on the pretence of being unwell, and wishing 
to be alone; and when I made my entry by stealth 
through the private door of her apartment, I found her 
engaged in playful coquetry with Claudien. 

Kr. I fear there is something more than play con- 








Ros. Nay, not now, dear Claudien! reserve them till 


cerned in this coquetry. 
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Hart. But she has not regarded him of late; her 
siniles were bestowed upon me. 
AY. Deceitful siniles 


lieve me, kinsman, she has only made you the cover tor 


to cover secret passion. Be- 


her wiles; and Iam well assured, that when he is re- 
turned from Copenhagen, where he goes to remove some 
obstacle to their wishes, they will, with the approbation 
of her brother Van Maurice, throw aside all disguise, 
and be married. {fe sails in the Mermaid to-morrow, 
Hart. May the waves of the sea be his winding-sheet! 
May the fishes of the ocean devour his lothely carcass! 
Kr. It may, indeed, be lotlrely enough when it falls to 
their share, but for his living carcass, at least, you must 
own that is noble and goodly, 
Hart. T own it not: to me 
air, his form, his mien, in the glance of his eye, yea, in 


there is something in his 


the garb which he wears, that is intolerable, 
Ar. The ladies of Lubeck think differently. 
Hart. Let them think as they will! it makes me mad 


to hear of such stupid, such perverse, such blind par-| 


tiality. Senseless, fickle fools ! 

Kr. True, they are fickle enough; but never mind it, 
that will cure the evil, They will praise him for an 
Apollo till he marry Rosella, and abuse him for a seare- 
crow afterwards. 

Hart. Marry Rosella! I will have the heart’s blood 
from his body ere [ endure this misery for one day 
longer. 

Kr. Fy, fy, good baron! T arm very sorry I have said 
so much to you on this subject; but the friendly,—I may 
truly say, aflectionate regard I feel for you, besides the 
admiration I have long entertained for your merits, made 
me unable to conceal from you longer the unworthy de- 
When I saw 
her smile upon you, and glance secret looks of fondness 
to Claudien—— 

Hart. Say no n 
with the sound. I will have vengeance ere another day 
pass over my head. [ Bait furiously, 

Ar. (alone.) Let the fool work upon this ! it will em- 
broil him at least with Van Maurice and his sister, and 
I shall have the management ef bimself and his fortune 


ceit which has been practised upon you. 


ore of it; my very cars are ringing 


inmy own hands. (Ju a calculating posture, after 


having taken a turn across the stage, muttering to 
himself.) Well, two thousand good acres, corn-land and 
forest, though eacumbered with the due maintenance of 
the proprietor, may be as profitable to me as a third part 
of the fee-simple. What idiots they are who put their 
throats in jeopardy of the hangman, to have the actual 
property of money, when without risk or trouble they 
inay have the .ctual spending thereot!—O there is no- 
thing one may not procure, when one is happy enough 


to have a rich fool for one’s friend—one’s very dear, no- | 


ble, feeling, high-minded friend! ‘To soil one’s hands 
with crime but for a little more than one can safely 
the act of a hot-headed idiot! 


{ Ewit. 


wheedle from him; it is 


SCENE IV.—A Library, with globes, cabinets, and other far 
niture, denoting the apartment of a student; a Table in front 
on Which burns & lamp, the back of the Stage being entirely 
m shade 


Enter Craumien by a concealed door at the bottom of 
the s tuzve, wv ho walks once or twice across it in a dis- 
and then leanin Le his back 


tracted manne, against 


y ! 
the wall, continues motionless. 


Enter Vax Mavnicr by the front, with a book in his| 
hand, which he'layus upon the table, 


Van M. (af having t 


ned over the leaves for some | 
‘ | 
time.) It is very strange 5 


the passage opened to my | 
hand in this very book but the other day, and now it is] 
found. 1 heavy sigh is uttered by 
( Lookin “i 


leaves avain. 


no where to he : 
Ll thought | heard something, 
ound.) It is fan : 7’ over th 


I will not give up the search ; 


CLAUDIEN.) 


it Was certainly here, and 
it will bear me out in every thing I have advanced on 
the subject. (02 deep sigh, uttered as befare.) There} 
is someb uly near me, ( Looking round the room more | 
perfectly, and discovering Cravumiex.) Who art thou, | 
lurking yonder in the shade! Come forward to the light, 
be thy designs hostile or friendly. Speak; say, who art 
thou ! 

Cl. (advancing.) Thy friend. 

Fan .M. My friend here at this hour, in such a plight 1 


> 


JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 








What is the matter, Claudien ? what has happened ? 
Cl. Something has happen’d !—I will tell thee all 
| When I am able. 
Van M. Thou’rt deadly pale; thy face is strangely 
| haggard, 
Sit down, sit down ; thou art too weak to stand. 

Cl. (sinking, half supported by Vax Maurice, into 

a chair, The light bewilders me. 

Van .M. 'There’s fever on thee ; let me feel thy hand. 
| Ha! there is blood upon it; thou art wounded ; 
| Thou’rt faint and need’st assistance, ( Going.) 
| Cl. (preventing him.) Call no one here, but stay with 
me thyself. 
|"T'is not my own blood, Maurice ; would it were ! 
| Van WM. Hast thou slain any one ? 

Cl. He did attack me; from his hand I wrested 

The clenched dagger—plunged it in his breast. 
| Van MM. Then God be praised thou hast escaped, dear 
Claudien ! 
Cl. Oh say not so! I’ve taken human life, 

| I’ve sent a sinful soul to its dread reck’ning. 

| Van .M. Be not so overcome; there is no cause. 

His death is thy deliv’rance; and the laws 

Of God and man will fully justify 

An act of self-defence. 

C/. But me they will not justify! Beneath me— 

My knee upon hisebreast. (Starting from his seat with 
a gesture of despair.—Oh! what availed 

The poor offence of a few spiteful words, 

That I should do a fell—a ruffian’s deed ! 

Van MM. Be patient, Claudien, nor against thyself: 
Speak with such vehemence of condemnation. 

Hadst thou resisted provocation, surely 
It had been well. Thou’st done a fearful deed, 
But ’t was a reckless, instantaneous impulse. 

Cl. No, no! Oh, no! there was a fearful moment, 
And thoughts cross’d o’er my mind before I struck him. 
Would it had been an instantaneous impulse! 

| Jun... Distress of mind obscures thine understanding. 
| Cl. I’ve loved and been beloved by worthy men ; 
A noble, gen’rous heart dwelt in my breast, 
As they believed, and so, alas, did I. 
But Providence has brought it to the proof; 
It was a fiend’s heart; not a noble one. 
| Maurice, Van Maurice, when upon thy shoulder 
I leant this morning, list’ning to the praise 
| Which thy too partial friendship lavish’d on me, 
That I deserved it not, full well I knew, 
| But little did I think a deed like this 
| [ Bursting into tears. 
| Van VM. My dear, dear Claudien ! I will love thee still, 
Will praise thee still; thou art a noble creature. 
| Cl. Call me not so! it is excruciating. 
I was a happy man, he was unhappy ; 
I at the moment arm’d, he weaponless ; 
iI 
I 








was the victor, he upon the ground. 
might have saved his life, and meant to save it; 
| But keen suggestions rush’d, I know not how, 
| Like blasts from hell, all nature’s virtue searing ; 
Like poison’d arrows from an ambush’d foe ; 
Like gleams, revealing for one fearful instant 
|The weltering billows of a midnight deep,— 
Athwart iny mind they rush’d; and what came after ! 
O God! thy boundless mercy may forgive, 
But I for ever am a wretched man! 
| Van .M. But tell thy story more connectedly ; 
Whom hast thou slain?—Hush, hush! there’s people 
coming. 
I hear strange voices and the sound of feet. 
[Runs to the door, and locks it. 


Haste to the garden-gate,—go to thy lodgings, 


|'Thou wert at any rate to sail to-morrow 


For Copenhagen by the early tide ; 
Thy quitting Lubeck will not raise suspicion. 
Take leave, then, of Rosella, at the hour 
When she expects thee, as if nought gave pain 
But leaving her. Go home, all will go well. 
[Knocking at the door. 
Dost thou not hear? art spell-bound to the spot? 
Go home immediately. [Leads him hastily to the pri- 
vate door, and pushes him gently away. Exit Cuaupien. 
[The knocking repeated still louder without; Van 
Maurice returns lo the opposite side and unlocks the 
door. 


Enter Kranznenc and two Orricers of Justice, 

Kr. How intent you have been on your studies, good 
baron! to let us knock so long at your door. 

Van M. I expected no visiters at this hour. 

Kr. Visiters will come at ull hours when matters of 
moment compel them. I have that to tell you of which 
it concerns you much to know.—But you look as if you 
knew it already, for your face is as white as your neck. 
cloth. 

Van M. I know not what you mean; but I expect to 
hear something very dreadful from the alarm of your 
manner. What concern have I in your tale? which you 
had better tell me quickly in as few words as may be. 
What has happened ? 

Kr. Your cousin, Baron Hartman, is murdered ; the 
body has been found in a field, under the northern ram- 
part. 

Van M. Are you sure he is dead? The dagger, 
perhaps, has not gone so deep as you imagine; and he 
may but have fainted from less of blood. 

1 Off. (stepping eagerly up to Van Maurice.) And 
how do you know, sir, that it is a dagger which has given 
the wound ? 

Van M. (in confusion.) I guess—I suppose—it is 
the common weapon of an assassin. 

2 Off. (aside to Kranzberg.) Did you mark that? | 
have my suspicions, 

kr. (after a pause, during which they all look on 
Van Maurice and on one another significantly.) But 
you give us no orders, Van Maurice? You are his near- 
est kinsman: it belongs to you to act on this unhappy 
occasion. 

[ Whilst they are speaking, Finst Orricer goes round 
the room, looking into every corner,and at last 
stoops and lifts something from the floor, at the 
bottom of the stage. 

Van ™M. Yes, true; something should be done. Let 
the body be removed to his house, and try if it can pos- 
sibly be recovered. 

Kr. That has been done already, and it is as dead as 
the corpse of your grandfather. Are these all the orders 
you have to give? Sha’n’t we send an armed party 
through the country to track out the murderer ? 

1 Off. (advancing.) We need not track him far. 
(Holding up the dagger.) Here is his mark: and, Ba- 
ron Van Maurice, I arrest thee in the name of the state. 

[Laying hold of him. 

Van M. (repelling him.) Lay no hands on me, or ye 
may dearly answer for such an outrage. I am most in- 
;nocent of the crime with which you would charge me; 
| though I may well look disturbed on hearing such terri- 
ble intelligence. 

Kr. Ay,so thou may’st; but there is more than locks 
to condemn thee. (Showing him the dagger, upon which 
he recoils some paces back, and seems confounded.) 
Does this appal thee? We arrest thee in the name of 
the state, and this shall be our witness that we have not 
acted rashly. 

[ They all endeavour to seize 
with them; and then enter 1 Servants. 

1 Serv. Lay hands on our master! Ye shall take 

our lives, hell-hounds, ere ye wrong one hair of his head. 

1 Ofi. We arrest him in the name of the state, and 
he is our lawful prisoner. 

1 Serv. (showing a pistol.) And I will blow your 
brains out in my own name, if ye do not let him go?’ 
the instant. 

[More armedServants rushing in, surround Kranz- 
BERG, and the Orricers, and rescue Van Mav- 
RICE, 

Van M. (recovering his composure.) Ye see I am 
freed from your grasp, and ye are now prisoners in this 
house during my pleasure. 

All the Servants, speaking at once. Yes, noble baron ; 
give them to our charge, and we will keep them securely, 
[ warrant you. 

Van M. (to the Servants.) I thank you my friends ; 
but I have somewhat more to say to these gentlemen. 
Ye sce that I might detain you here, as long as my own 
convenience or safety, granting I were guilty, might re- 
quire it; but I release you freely, upon this condition, 
that I shall remain at liberty, unmolested, till to-morrow 
mid-day ; after that hour, I bind myself, as a man of 
honour, to be found here in my own house, ready with- 


hile he struggles 





out resistance to obey the laws of my country. 
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1 Off. Spoken like a man of honour, and we will 
trust you. 

Van M. (to Kranzberg.) And you promise this ? (To 
Seconp Orricer.) And you! 

Kr. and Second Officer (both at once.) We do. 

Van M. (to Servants.) Let these gentlemen retire 
freely when it is their pleasure. (To Knanznene.) 
Kinsman, good night. [ Exit. 
[KranzBERG and OrrFicers remain on the front, whilst 

the Servants retire to the bottom of the stage. 

1 Off. (to Kranzberg.) Had we not better go hence 
and return by and by with a guard to hover, concealed 
round the house, and watch his motions? He may 
make his escape else, for all his fair promises. 

Kr. Let him do so; if he fly the country he is out- 
lawed, and that will serve the purpose as effectually. 

1 Off. Purpose! is there any other purpose but the 
vindication of the law, which says, «* He who sheds the 
blood of man, by man shall his blood be shed ?” 
[KranzBEne turns away in confusion, and pretends to 

speak to the Senvants at the bottom ef the stage. 

2 Ofi. What! man, dost thou not understand him ? 

1 Off. No, faith ! and thy wit is sharper than I reckon 
for if thou dost. 

2 Off. Yet the mystery is not very deep neither. The 
baron here is heir to Baron Hartman, and Kranzberg 
again is next heir after him, the lands being strictly so 
destined; and an outlaw, thou knowest, is a dead man 
as to all inheritance. 

1 Off. Why, there’s some sense in that. And by my 
faith! if Van Maurice has murdered Hartman to trans- 
fer his large estate to Kranzberg, he has sold himself to 
the devil for a ducat. 

2 Off. Yes; hell will have a good bargain of it every 
way, for the revenues of the land will be as much spent 
for its interest in the possession of Kranzberg, as if given 
in fee simple to Beelzebub. 

1 Off. Nay, nay ; he lives in good repute,—thou art 
uncharitable. 

Kr. (advancing to the front.) Come, friends; ket us 
return to our homes; to-morrow, at mid-day, we meet 
here again. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V.—The Apartment of Rosenia; she enters, followed 
by an old Seaman, speaking as she enters. 


Ros. And the wind is fair, thou sayest, but the sky 
foretelling change. ‘Thou art an old mariner, good Ja- 
come, and hast skill in sky and weather; tell me, then, 
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Cl. Detested wretch! I’ve been a fiend, a 
Van M. (laying hold of him, and pressing his mouth.) 
Claudien, 
| Art thou a madman !—Come, the wind is fair, 
|The vesel is already weighing anchor. 
| Bid to your mistress, then, a short adieu, 
| As cheerly as you may. [ "hey embrace and separate. 
| Yes; bravely done, Rosella !—bravely done ! 
Thou art the firmest now. 
Ros. (stepping after Claudien.) Take this, and this, 
and wear them for my sake. 
Enter Mancanert. 

Mar. There is a ship-boy below with notice that thie 
Mermaid is just leaving port. 

Van M. (to Claudien.) Come then, my friend; we 

may no longer tarry. e 

Ros. Go, Claudien: I will hie me to the roof 

Of my pavilion; there I'll watch thy ship, 

Till, like a sea-bird, on the distant waves 

It fades away to nothing. ‘I'wo hours still 

It will be visible. Cast up thy mantle ; 

Make me, I pray, some signal from the deck. 
Farewell, Heaven prosper thee ! farewell, farewell ! 

[Exveunt CLauvien and Van Maurice, but the latter 

returns hastily, and whispers to MARGARET. 

Ros. What did he whisper to thee, Margaret? 
frightened at every thing. 

Mar. Nothing of importance: it was only to tell me 
| that some necessary business might detain him from 
| home the whole day ; and, if so, you must not be uneasy. 
Say any thing, and I will bear it firinly Ros. Uneasy! I may be as I will now: it matters not 
And meekly as I may. | how I am till Claudien return again. { Exceunt. 

Cl. My dearest love, I thought to have parted from | 


And have a right to know it. Have I not? 
Have I not, gentle Claudien ? 

Cl. Thou hast a right to every thing, my love, 

That a devoted heart can give. My life, 

All that deserves the name of life, I have 

But in thy presence ; to be absent from thee 
Longer than strict necessity compels, 

Would be a wanton act of self-destruction. 
Trust, then, that he who is so strongly bound 
Will soon return. The earrier-bird, released, 
Points to one cherish’d spot her arrowy flight; 
Not air’s bright insects, nor earth’s alpine peaks, 
With purple berries clothed, her wonted lures, 
From its true line can warp it e’en so much 
As the vibration of a stricken cord. 

Ros. This is no answer: art thou not my own,— 
Almost my husband, and here stands a brother, 
And yet you deal with me in mysteries. 

Hy! is this well? Have I deserved this wrong ? 

Van M. Be satisfied, Rosella ; urge us not. 

It is not want of confidence in thee 
Which makes us so reserved; urge no further. 

Ros. Nay, but I will; for ye conceal from me 
Some recent and disastrous event, 

To spare me pain. But ye mistake your aim. 
Incertainty is aggravated pain. 

Is he a ruin’d man? then I am ready 

With heart and hand to soothe his poverty. 

Is he proscribed by law? then I am ready 
My country to abandon for his sake. 


} 


Iam 





thee ” 
With brighter omens of a glad return : _ 
’ ACT II. 
But now thou weep’st because the very day 
of my return is doubtful. If I stay | SCENE I.—The Deck of a Ship, with a stormy Sea seen dimly 


beyond it. Sailors and Passengers are disccvered, some on 


Two weeks or three weeks longer than we reckoned, 
Shall I not still be welcome ? 
Ros. O, mock me not with weeks ! thou knowest well 
No time can make thee otherwise than welcome ; 
To me most dearly welcome. 
Keep thy mysterious secret, if thou must ; 
But make amends by swearing on this hand 
Not to extend thine absence for a day 
Beyond the added time which thou hast mentioned. 
Cl. Upon this hand, so lovely and so dear, 
Not to be absent for a day—an hour 
Longer than sad necessity compels me. 


|} their knees,some clinging to the shrouds, some staggering 
| about with wild gestures of despair, Whilst some are endea 
| vouring to work the ship, and disputing about what should 
anda great confusion of voices is heard through the 


The whole light should proceed from one 


be done ; 
noise of the storm 
part of the deck; viz. the binnacle, by which means want of 
expression of countenance in the under-actors will not be dis 
covered, as none need come within the gleam of its light but 
those who can give expression, CLAUDLEN Is discovered busy 
in assisting those who are endeavouring to save the vessel, 


near the bottom of the stage. 


Captain (on the front). I say it must be done; she 





cannot else be saved. Boatswain, thy refractory spirit 





faithfully, does it forebode a storm ? 

Jac. No, madam; not to say a storm; nothing to 
make you or any of the friends of Count Claudien 
uneasy: a stiff gale or so; and that, with a tight new 
vessel to trust to, is but a passing rouse for sailors or 
passengers either. It only makesa stir on board and the 
blood circulate more quickly. No, no, no! nothing to 
make one uneasy. 

Ros. God grant it may be so! 

Jac. Fear not, madam, fear not! You know I never 
speak but as I think; and I would not disgrace my 
former calling now by lying like a landsman. 

Ros. I hear them coming; do what I desired thee, 
quickly. [Exit Jacome. 
Thank heaven! the voyage is but short; the time 
Of his return fix’d as the calendar, 

If that the fickle winds will give permission. 
Enter Craupien and Van Mavnice. 

True to the hour of taking leave, my Claudien : 

Ah! be as punctual to the promised time 

Of thy return. And wilt thou not? 

Cl. At least, 
The fault shall not be mine, if I am not.” 

Ros. How gravely and how solemnly thou sayest so! 
Has aught befallen to make thee on this point 
Less sure than thou wert yesterday '—Dear brother, 
You spoke so lightly of our parting then, 

But now your cheer is wonderfully changed. 

Van M. Something indeed has happened, dear Rosella, 
That may defer thy Claudien’s return 
For a short month or so. 

Ros. (after looking at them enquiringly.) 

Van Maurice, 
Upon your faces I do plainly read 
A more distressing tale. Deceive me not: 


No, no, 


But thou meanwhile wilt keep me in thy thoughts. 

Write to me often; wilt thou not, Rosella ? 

And be to me, in whate’er clime or country 

A wayward fate may doom me to reside, 

The very gleam and warmth of my existence. 
Ros. A wayward fate may doom thee to reside! 

What words are these?) Thou never wilt return! 

[ Wringing her hands in anguish.| 
Van WM. (aside to Claudien.) Begone, begone! thy 
weakness will betray us, 


jis more dangerous than the tempest. (./ great confusion 

jof sounds and voices.) All hands to work i’ the instant § 

| Cut down the mast; lighten her of every thing, hated 

casks, and chests,—cast all to the deep! 
Boat. By our Lady, it were downright cowardice to 

| spoil ourselves of every thing for such a risk as this! 

Captain. Thou knowest nothing of the matter. 

Boat. | have been in worse peril before, when both 


mast and freightage have been saved. 
Sister; thou givest way to apprehension, Captain, Be silent, madman! [am the judge of the 
Like a poor perverse wife who has been spoil’d | peril, not thou. We are driving on the rocks of that 
With long indulgence. "T is a paltry proof j very coast from which we departed: yonder gleams the 
Of thy affection in an hour like this, | 
To add to his distress. Fy! be more generous! 
Ros. And art thou angry with me, gentle Maurice ? 
Thou art not wont to chide. O, wo is me! 
There must be something wrong—far wrong, indeed, 
When he is sorrowful and thou unkind. 
Van WM. Pardon me, sister, something has distrest me ; 
I meant not to have told thee till to-morrow. 
Our cousin Hartman died last night. 
Ras. So suddenly ! murderer on board. 
Awfully sudden! I am sorry for it; | Captain (catching hold of him). W hat mean’st thou 
Yes; very, very sorry. Ah, poor Hartman! | On which of my passengers or crew dost thou fix such a 
I have, with too much levity, I fear, 
Made his last days pass most uneasily. 
He was vindictive, vain, and irritable : 
But when the storm of passion passed away, 
Who was more ready to repair a wreng 
With generous amends? Alas! poor Hartman! 
And thou too, gentle Claudien, weep’st for him, 
Although he loved thee not. Well may’st thou weep; 
For thou wert also one of his tormentors : 
Ay, we did both of us too hardly press 


| lighthouse on the clith 
Many voices (at ance). Lord have mercy on us! 
Heaven have mercy on us! 

Captain, Silence, and hear my commands. All hands 
to work! life and death hang on your present exertions. 


(Great noise and confusion, and they begin to cut 
down the mast and cast things ove) hoard, 
| | Sailor (with a loud voice). Itis allin vain! lighten 


her as vou will, it can avail nothing as long as there is a 


| horrible charge ? 

1 Sailor (pointing to Craupten). To that man 
yonder, your noble Danish passenger. If the devil have 
him not presently under the waves, neither ship nor one 
soul of all her living freight will be afloat one hour longer. 

Captain. Thou s} eak’st in distraction. 

1 Sailor. I know that sound in the blast: no natural 
| tempest ever bellows so. 

Many voices (as before 
us! it is a fearful sound ! 


Heaven have mercy upon 





Tell me the worst at once; I’m his betroth’d, 


3 


1 Sailor. There be fiends on the clouds and on th 





Upon his natural infirmity. 
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waves; they are roaring for their prey, and in God’s Thus it stands: next heir to the deceased ; his confusion 
name cast it to them instantly. 

Captain. Thou art beside thyself! how knowest thou sion which fell from him showing that he knew with 
he is a murderer ? 





Ard. Not, I fear, in any material degree, Your ser- 


when we told him of the murder; that unwary expres-| vants unanimously declare their belief that you did not 


quit your apartments for the whole of that evening on 


what weapon the wound was inflicted; and, above all, which the fatal deed was committed: but as you were 


| Suilor. | heard him utter exclamations when he the dagger found in his apartment,—every thing com-| entirely shut up from the hour of twilight to almost mid- 


thought there was no one near him. Question him bines to fix the foul deed upon him. There is no judge 
thyself; if he will swear himself innocent of blood, send in the land who will hesitate to give sentence in my 
me to the bottom in his stead. | favour, 

Captain (beckoning Craupien to the front), Sir| 
passenger, come hither. ‘This man, (pointing to First near relation should be publicly executed as a murderer? 
Sarton) has heard thee utter such words as compels him I thought you had prosecuted unwillingly, as next near- 
to accuse thee of murder. We may all be summoned |est of kin to the deceased, and therefore compelled to it. 
few moments hence into the presence of our Great Judge,|_A’r.. 'True—very true, learned Borion; in my favour 
who cannot be deceived: if thou art guilty, ery to God as a prosecutor, who, from duty, would make good his 
for mercy and confess it; a ship in peril may not be | accusation, 


laden with such an unblessed freight. Art thou innocent fections of both, which Heaven knows how deeply I feel | 


of blood! most keenly and severely against me. You perceive the 
Cl. Lam innocent of deliberate murder but not of blood, | distinction here ? 


1 Sailor. He confesses. | Bo. It had escaped me. 

Many voices. He confesses! he confesses! away with; A’r. I am drawn two different ways by two powerful 
him! ities; but my duty to the public must be preferred. O, 

Other voices. Cast him overboard, or we shall be all dear sir! you litfle know the painful conflict of this 
dead men presently. | bosom. 

Cl. Hear me first, before ye be so rash. | Bo. I can guess at it, sir. But does Van Maurice, 


Voices (again). No, no, no! we cannot sacrifice our |since his imprisonment, still continue to assert his in- 
own lives for thine: cast him overboard. '  |nocence? 
1 Sailor. Bind him hand and foot, and cast him to| Avr. Of course he does. Is any man’s assertion or 
the fieads that are roaring for him. {They surround oath regarded in a matter of this nature? 
Craupien to bind him, when he draws his sword. 
Cl. [ will cut down the first man who dares to lay word will go far in a matter of any nature, and Van 
hands on me. Bind a fellow-creature and cast him to! Maurice is one of those. 
the waves! ye are worse than the fiends ye are afraid of:| Ar. Ah, my good sir; there is a prepossession in your 
and if they be roaring fur me, as ye apprehend, doubt not! mind, but let my wretched kinsman have the benefit of 
but they will have me, whether I am bound or free. lit: I wish not to remove it. Indeed I knew of this pre- 
Captain, He says well: east him overboard unbound, | possession beforehand ; and that I applied to you for the 
that he may save himself if possible. |conduct of this prosecution, notwithstanding, shows how 
[They again close round him to seize him, and he still litle I am disposed to deal hardly with the prisoner. But 
keeps them off with his sword. | here come the men whom you may question. 

Ci. Lay hands upon me at your peril! You need not] Enter a Servant, showing in two Officers of Justice. 
be so fierce; for I will myself commit this body to the] Bo. (waving his hand.) Let them pass into the 
sea, that will, perhaps, be more merciful than you. jfurther apartment. [Exeunt Officers. 

He retires to the farther side of the deck, with his| Kr. You are cautious, I see, and would question them 
face to the crew and his back to the sea; then\|apart from me. But you are right; I am nowise of- 
holding up his hand, as if uttering a short prayer,|fended; on the contrary, even your distrust of myself 
turns quickly round, and jumps overboard, the | gives me confidence in your integrity. [Exit Borion, 
whole crew raising a wild cry, and remaining for | following the Officers, while Knanznenc looks angrily 
a few moments after it in deep silence ; the sound \after him.| he devil take his incredulous nature! who 
of the storm only heard. }would demur on such flagrant proof as this! If it were 

Captain. He isa brave man, let him be what he may. | not that the trial comes on to-morrow, and I dare not 
God have mercy on us, and send us safe on our voyage! delay it, lest he should, after all, be innocent, I would 
(Calling to some put it into other hands who would undertake it more 
Can you jheartily. (.2fter consideration.) No, no! I must press 
{him to retain it. Were it known that he had given it up, 
that would create a strong prejudice against me. J must 
press him to retain it. [ Exit. 








We have paid for it a fearful price! 

goho are louking over the side of the vessel.) 

aught? Does he sink or swim? 

Boat, | saw his dark head once above the waves. 

2 Sailor. I saw it too! 

3 Sailor, So did I. God help him, and us too! 

Sailor. Look, look, yonder, I see it again! but a/SCENE ITI.—A prison ; Van Mavrice is discovered at the 

huge billow breaks over it: we shall see it no more. bottom of the Stage in a thoughtful disconsolate posture ; he 
3 Sailor. He is too deep now under water, to rise a} then comes forward and remains a short time, muttering to 

himself, before he speaks aloud. 


living man. 
{The sound of the storm as before, very loud.| Wan M. And infamy and death must be my portion 
Captain, The tempest is as violent as ever! we must| For my adherence to the manly ties 
lighten the ship after all. Of honour and of friendship !—No alternative ! 
4 great clamour and commotion among the crew,| Betray his confidence to save my life! 
Do what is base to save me from disgrace! 
| Surely, some fiend of darkness must be dealing 
SCENE Il.—A Lawyer's Study, lumbered with tables, books,| With my necessity, when thoughts like these 
and papers, &c |Contaminate my mind. 
Enter Bonton, with a scroll ia his hand, which he| He anne Se — persaees A ars anenat 
examines attentively. He then pauses, and concider |= rage pars out its bitterness before — ‘ 
hofore he speaks to himself. | Away, away ! ye base and mean suggestions ! 
: ;|God will deliver me.—Or should his will 
Bo. Proofs like these should condemn any man; why | Appoint my life to be the sacrifice, 
should I recoil from the task? (Paces up and down, and The mem’ry of the just shall be at length 
then stopping short.) Would this business were put into Redeemed from all dishonour. [Moise at the door.| 
other hands! My client is candid and specious, as far as| Enter Jarier. 
speech is concerned, but that sinister eye, the play of Who's there? let no one enter but my sister 
those muscle s by the mouth, the widening of the nostrils Or the good priest; have I not told thee so? 
at every virtuous sentiment he utters :—physiognomy is Enter Anpusorrr. 
the whimsy of simpletons, if there be any truth or sin-| Ard. And may not your faithful counsellor also be 
cerity in that man. But here he comes. admitted ? 
Enter Kranapene. Van M. Ay, true; I forgot thee, good Ardusoffe.— 


t 


and the scene closes. 


Ar, Well, learned sir, having had full time for conside-! Well, what hast thou done for me? Hast thou discovered 
ration, what think you of it now? (.7 pause.) You see,I any thing that may tend to my exculpation ?—Alas ! 


Bo. In your favour, sir! is it favour to you that your 


Bo. Yes, sir; there are some men, whose simple) 


night, the grounds of. their belief are not satisfactory ; 
your apartments, unhappily, having a private door lead- 
ing to the garden, and from thence into the street. 

Van M. True; their belief only, under such circum. 
stances, is but weak evidence. 

Ard. It was your custom, they say, to ring your bell 
for some slight refreshment between nine and ten o'clock, 
but on that night, most unfortunately, you omitted it. 

Van .M. My studies occupied ‘me so entirely, that I 








| 


But as a man and a kinsman, with the af-! forgot it. 


ird. I do most perfectly believe you : but who, sitting 

on judgment on attested facts, and compelled to pro- 

nounce sentence accordingly, will regard such assevera- 
tion? In short, my dear client, I am obliged to forewarn 
|you, that if you still persist in refusing to account for 

'the dagger being found in your chamber, and your pre- 

| vious knowledge that the deceased was slain by a wound 

— such a weapon, I see not how your judges can 

acquit you. 

Van M. Be it so! Iam innocent: Heaven will pro- 
tect me. 

Ard. God grant you deliverance! But the ways of 
Divine Providence are mysterious as to this world, In 
the next, most assuredly, the innocent are always de- 
livered, 

Van M. Have you, then, in the course of your legal 
experience, known instances of the innocent suffering 
death for imputed crimes ? 

-Ird. I have; even when tried by an impartial judge, 
and the fair laws of their country. 

Van M. But their memory was vindicated afterwards, 
else you had never been acquainted with such dismal 
perversion of circumstances. 

vird. Afier many years,—nearly the lapse of half a 
century, it was discovered. 

Van M. (shuddering.) Awful dispensation! Almost 
all his contemporaries—those whom he had loved and 
regarded, would go down to their graves, believing him 
guilty and depraved. 

[Turns away from him much distressed. 

-?rd. Let me conjure you, then, to do justice to your- 
self! It is a fearful thing to be cut off in the prime of 
your days,—to die by the hands of an executioner,—to 
finish your course in disgrace. 

Van M. Ivis a fearful thing? You tempt my mortal 
weakness almost beyond resistance. 

Ard. Let nature have its way ! O, consider of it! Run 
not on self-destruction. 

Van M. (supporting himself on the shoulder of An- 
pusorre.) Forbear a few moments, good Ardusoffe ; I 
am considering of it. 

Ard. (after a pause.) The dew-drops stand upon thy 
forehead, and thy whole frame is moyed: decide as na- 
ture bids thee, and let this conflict cease. 

[.? pause, in which Van Mavnice, sinking from the 
shoulder of Annusorre, covers his face with both 
his hands. 

O, have mercy on thyself, and let this conflict cease! 

Van M. (raising himself suddenly, with vehemence of 

gesture and voice.) It hath ceased, Ardusoffe, I’m now 

aman: 

I will die honour’d in my inward mind, 

And in the sight of heaven. Betide what will, 

I'll not betray my trust! 

Ard. Alas, alas! may Heaven have pity on thee, 

Since thou repell’st all pity for thyself! 

















Enter Rosrxta. 


Ros. I left thee, dearest Maurice, cheer’d and tranquil, 
like one possessing hope ; what is the matter ? 

Ard. Dear lady, circumstances bear hard against your 
brother; and, from some point of honour which I am not 
permitted to know, he refrains from exculpating himself. 
Join your entreaties with mine; you who are so deeply 
concerned in his safety and justification. Death and 
disgrace must not be incurred from romantic adherence 
to honour. 

Van M. IfI could gain a respite for some weeks! 
Ard. You may apply for it, and I will urge your suit; 





found my prosecution on no slight or fanciful proofs. | thou shakest thy head: thou hast not been successful. 
4 


but it will be refused. Kranzberg, for his own sordid 
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interest, pushes on the trial ; and he is in high credit and 'Soothe her, good father; thou hast words of consolation 


favour with the judges. 
Ros. O for my sake, if not thine own, my brother, 
For my sake be entreated! In thy ruin 
I shall be ruin’d, agonised, and crush’d ; 
Think not I could survive it! 
Van M. Leave me, oh leave me; I am only fit 
With my own thoughts to commune. Your entreaties 
Do but the more distract me. 


Ros. Alas! and wilt thou not relent, dear Maurice ? 


[2 pause. 


Why dost thou shake thy head, and look on me 
So ruefully ? there is a meaning in it. 
Van M. God save thee, my poor sister ! 
Ros. Yes, God'will save me, saving thee my brother, 
Not else; for if thou die a felon’s death, 
I never can survive it—For my sake 
And for the sake of him, thine absent friend, 
Our gentle Claudien: would that he were here 
To join with mine his earnest, strong entreaties ! 
Van M. (putting his hand upon her lips in an alarm- 
ed manner, and speaking low.) Hush! uttter 
not his name; ’t is good for thee 
hat he is absent. 
Ros. Why that emotion at his name? Speak, speak ! 
Is he concern’d in this? 
Van M. Enquire no further, seek no further misery : 
Thou hast enough already. 
Ros. A dreadful light breaks in upon me now ; 
Is Claudien concern’d ? (/ooks earnestly in his face.) He 
is, he is! (Faints in the arms of her brother.) 
Van M. It is a death-blow to her stricken heart. 
How fix’d and pale that lovely countenance, 
More like my mother’s than I ever saw it. 
Like her who loved us both and reared. us tenderly, 
Who daily shed her widow’s blessing o’er us, 
And little thought for what calamities 
We both might be reserved. 
But she revives. How art thou, sweet Rosella ? 
Ros. I’ve been asleep, and thought some fearful thing 
Was girding me. O no! it was not sleep: 
I know it now distinctly. 
Van M. Thou tremblest violently. 
Ros. I tremble, but thou need’st not be afraid ; 
I shall not faint again. 
Van M. Fear not for Claudien. 
Ros. My own dear brother ; gen’rous and devoted ; 
Is any thing more precious than thyself? 
No, right is right; thou shalt not die for Claudien. 
Thank God ! he’s absent! let him so remain : 
I'll to the judges; I’ll declare the truth ; 
I’ll vindicate thy innocence, my Maurice. 
Van M. (embracing her). I thank thee, kind Rosella; 
but thy plea 
Were altogether fruitless.— 
Who would give credit to thy testimony ? 
For they will deem to save a brother’s life, 
Thou dost accuse an absent man. Beside, 
Who will corroborate what thou aver’st ? 
And what could’st thou aver? I’ve told thee nothing, 
And, so God strengthen me! I never will. 
Ros. I'll to the judges; cast me at their fect, 
And beg respite till I can write to Claudien. 
Van ™M. And would’st thou have him to return to 
Lubeck, 
That he may put himself into my place ? 
Ros. (distractedly). I know not what I would or 
what I wish; 
But thou, my noble Maurice, shalt not die. 
Van M. Here comes the good confessor: leave me, 
sister. 





Enter the Conresson, shown in by the Turnxer. 


You're welcome, reverend father. (To the Twury- 
Ker.) Does any attendant on this lady wait without ? 

Turnkey. Yes, baron; a lady waits for her, who ac- 
companied her to the gate. 

Van M. Desire her to.enter ; I would speak with her. 
[Exit Turnxer.] Good father, comfort this afflicted 
daughter. 

[Speaking aside to Roseuta, as he leads her to the 

Friar. 
Let nothing pass your lips that hath a reference 


[Aside to Anvosorre. wildly. Be not alarmed at this, but give her an opiate,— 
Return to me again, but leave me now. [ Exit Anvusorrs.|a very powerful opiate: she has need of rest, and nature 


for every earthly effliction. 
Enter Mancanet. 


her to the front of the stage, whilst the Conressor 
speaks in dumb show to Rosetta behind.) Rosella is not 


has no sleep for one so distracted with anxiety. 

Mar. 1 will do so: she has been forwatched and 
greatly distressed. And I pray heaven, dear baron, that 
you may also have rest! 

Van M. 1 thank thee, Margaret. But do not tarry 
here! lead her away immediately. I do not wish to sec 
her till the trial is over. (Returning to Rosrita.) 
Farewell, my dear sister! I must now give my thoughts 
to things which regard not this world. [Exreunt Ro- 
sELLa and Marcanret.] We will, if you please, good 
father, retire to the inner cell. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV.—The House of Kranznera. 


Enter Kaanznene, followed by Corman, bearing a 
salver with wine, Ec. which he sets upon a table. 


Kr. (speaking as they enter). Thou art right, Cor- 
man; a cup of this old Rhenish will do me good. I have 
been the whole day in a state of presentation ; the eyes 
of many have been upon me; my cumbersome suit of 
decorum sits heavily upon me now; I must drop it for 
a while and unbrace myself. 

Cor. (pouring out wine and presenting it.) Here, 
sir; this will refresh you in the mean time, and your 
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three grains of cunning, and they did not prove prosper- 
ous yoke-fellows. 
Ar. Go to! it is a fair character that has but one blot 


I thank thee, friendly Margaret, for thy kind attendance |upon it. 
on my poor distressed sister. Come here to me. (Draws 


Cor. True, if there were but one. 
Kr. Lay they any thing else to my charge ? 
Cor. That matter of the poor widow's leasehold, 


well ; there is fever upon her spirits, and her mind wanders | which you deprived her of so cleverly, was not exactly 


to their mind. 

Kr. Devil take them! and they boggle at that too! 
Had I not law on my side? 

Cor. I fear you had only decision. 

Kr. No, no! I had law. But those noodles ave al- 
ways canting about equity and natural justice; and one 
is obliged to do so too, till it is enough to make one sick. 
Cor. To be sure this last effect is rather sickening. 
Kr. And thy ultimately bantering is little better, Say 
what thou wilt, I know that I stand in as good credit 
with the world as any man in our imperial city. But 
who comes here? Pshaw! It is Ardusoffe ; I must on 
with my buckrams again. 

Enter Anpvsorrr. 

_ 4rd. Sir, I am come from the prison of your unhappy 
kinsman, on a most earnest suit, which your known 
goodness and humanity will not, I am confident, suffer 
you to refuse. 

Kr. Speak it plainly and freely, sir. He is, indeed, 
unhappy, and I am little less so, in being foreed to pro- 
secute a near relation for such an atrocious deed. You 
don’t know how much I feel on this unfortunate oceasion. 
Ard. Better, perhaps, than you are aware of. Your 
inward dispositions are too well depicted on your coun- 
tenance to leave any one in doubt of your real worth. 
My present suit will give you an opportunity of proving 





repast will be ready presently. 

Kr. (after drinking.) Ha, ha, ha! what a mounte- 
bank world we live in, full of inconsistencies: every body 
eagerly running after some wild delusion or other! To 
think, now, that a sober philosopher like Van Maurice 
should start up from his books, his globes, and compass, 
to put a foolish kinsman out of the world, and all for the 
enriching of Simon Kranzberg, whom he likes as much 
as thou dost a bit of musty stock-fish. By my faith, it 
is some waggish devil that hath tempted him to this 
imbecility of wickedness. 

Cor. Yes, master; and the devil will take care of your 
interest for his own advantage. 

Kr. But I'll cheat him, too, in the long run. 

Cor. It must be some clever device, indeed, that cheats 
him. 

Kr. T'll give donations to the church; or I'll endow 
a chapel, and appoint a priest to pray my soul out of 
purgatory. 

Cor. Ah, sir! that will be a hard work for a simple 
priest of your appointment; it would be work enough 
for an archbishop. But it will help at least to put you 
into credit with the world. 

Kr. Put me into credit with the world! Am I not 
in very good credit with the world !—Why dost thou | 
shake thy head so? Am TI not? I have broken no| 
laws: I have disregarded no rules of decency. 


felt real kindness for some. What does the world know 
against me, that thou shouldst look so significantly ? 





suspicion, that will sometimes contravene most provok- 


put on. 
Kr. And what do they suspect? What cause have | 
I given for suspicion ? 


Cor. Why, my dear sir, that story of the heiress stands | 


Kr. They stumble at a small impediment, methinks. |« 
| 

fortune ? 
because I had inadvertently made suit to her? 
Cor, Nay, heaven forbid! that were too romantic for |; 
a sane burgher of Lubeck ; but they are not yet become 
liberal enough to tolerate inadvertent oaths. 

Kr. Out on thee! Hadst thou managed that business 
for me with three grains of common sense, the transac- |< 
tion would never have been known. 








To what we spoke of: take good heed ; be secret. 





three grains of common sense were coupled with your 


| your client. 


Cor. I don’t say that they know any thing against | proceeding. 
you; but there is something in human nature mare) ae prudent habits of concealment, which may be com- 
mendable in others, 


somewhat between you and their good opinion. | this. 


Was it my fault that her needy uncle ran off with her|serve your client in the only way in my power. 


Cor. Ah, my dear master! but you forget that my |say. 


your professions. I come earnestly to request that you 
will use your interest with the judges to have this trial 
put off for a few weeks. 

Kr. Ah, good Ardusoffe! would that my bounden 
duty to society did not pull me the contrary way; and I 
would, on my bended knees, pray that it might be put 
off, not only forsa few weeks, but a few months, a tew 
years; ay, for ever. 

-Ird. Nay, nay! you exceed in tender sympathy: a 
few weeks is all that we desire, and I will this moment 
go with you to the judges to beseech them to grant us 
this indulgence. 

Kr. No, that won’t do; I must go the judges alone. 
On such occasions a third party creates embarrassment. 
You understand me 2? 

-Ird. I think I do, sir; and will trust to your exertions 
accordingly, , 

Kr. My dear sir, you do not understand me. I wi 
leave no entreaty untried to gain what you desir 
But what is your object in this delay Tis 
there any witness that could exculpate your client, who 
might be summoned in that time? ; 

-Ird. Yes; this is our reason for soliciting delay. 

Kr. And who is this witness? and from what place 
do you call him? 


Ard. (drawing back from him). That is a matter, 


I have | good sir, less material for you to know than for us to 
preserved a show of kindness to all men; ay, and have |conceal. 


Kr. Very true ; I should have remembered this ; I re- 


spect you for your caution, though it is not my way of 


I am so free and open myseif, that I forget 


And now I will honestly tell you 


ingly all the good seeming that a painstaking man can that I am certain my suit to the judges for delay will be 
jof no avail. 


Ard. That you are certain, may be true ; for you can 


make it so. 


Kr. You mistake me again. But I am not angry at 
I can forgive the jealousy which arises from the 
excess of laudable zeal; and to prove this I will frankly 
I will 


Would they have had me marry a beggar, | gain over the guard, who are appointed for this evening’s 
watch, and favour his escape from prison. Do you 


yause at this, when there is such damning evidence 


against him? 


Kr. At the hour of twilight he will find his prison 
loors unbarred, and let him come forth fearlessly. 

Ard. I will go forthwith and report to him what you 
[Exit. 
Kr. Have I cozened that suspicious fellow at last? 
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[ Re-enter Conman, who had retired upon Anvusorr®’s 
coming in.] 1 have cozened that suspicious fellow at 
last. If Van Maurice be caught making his escape, the 
trial will proceed immediately. The bright thought came 
into my head of a sudden; I wonder I did not think of 
it belore, 

Cor. But if he were really to escape and be outlawed, 
would not that serve your turn sufficiently ? 

Kr. Ay, if the present senior judge were to retain his 
office; but he will resign it in a month, to one who is 
most partially attached to the family of Van Maurice. 
No, no! we should have him returning from his out- 
lawry again, and submitting to a mock trial, which would 
declare him innocent, and restore him to his rights. No, 
no! the trial must proceed immediately ; and it will do 
so if he be caught in an attempt to escape. 

Cor. Think you he will fall into the snare ? 

Kr. I think he will; I am sure he will: and even if 
he should refuse, we can raise a great clamour and con- 
fusion about the prison walls as if he had attempted it, 
which will turn to our account nearly as well as the re- 
ality. I say our, for thou knowest well that when I take 
possession of the inheritance, a good portion of it will 
fall to thy share. Let me have my meal first, and [ll 
give thee thy directions about this matter afterwards. 

Cor. It is ready, sir. [Exeunt- 


SCENE V tefore the walls of a Prison: a Sentinel is disco- 
vered walking to and fro by an arched Gateway, and several 
men muffled in cloaks, peeping oceasionally from behind an 
outer buttress vear the frout. A small door at the further end 
of the arch opens slowly, and Arpvusorre enters by it, through 
the gateway, his face hid by his cloak. 

Sen. Ho! you pass not so slily as you think: who are 
you ! let me see your face ? 

Ard. (in a feigned voice). A friend to the noble pri- 
soner, and the same who passed into that door half an 
hour ago. 

Sen. Thou dost not speak with the same voice, I'm 
certain. 

Ard. Nay, my good friend; thine ears are deceived 
by thine own suspicion. (Jn a whisper.) Behold my 
face ; dost thou not remember it ? 

[Going close to the Sextinen and turning his back 

to the front of the Stage, he uncovers his face for 

a moment, on which the other, with a nod, suffers 

him to pass. He then proceeds on his way, and is 

about to go off, when Corman and his companions 
burst upon him from behind the buttress. 

Cor. We seize thee in the name of the law. 

Ard. (still concealing his face). Go to! you mistake 

e for another; suffer me to pass. Ye have no right to 

in me. 

r. Come under the lamp here, and let us see your 

e. 

[They drag him towards the light, he making great 
resistance, when KRaNZBERG enters suddenly and 
lays hold of him. 

Kr. Resistance is in vain, Van Maurice: we seize 
thee in act of making escape from prison; and in the 
name of the state we secure thee. 

Ard. (uncovering his face, and speaking in his na- 
tural voice.) I make no resistance to the will of the 
state, signified to me by such a worthy member thereof. 

Kr. Ardusoffe ! 

Ard. Yea, the same, and thy accomplice in endea- 
vouring to persuade a prisoner to escape from the hands 
of justice. (Seeing him look round significantly to Con- 
MAN, who, thereupon, draws the other men to a dis- 
tance.) What! art thou afraid those men should hear 
us; thou who art so free and open, even to imprudence ? 
Thou wilt become a character of perfection by and by, 
since thou correctest thy errors so completely. 

Kr. Is Van Maurice then so assured of his innocence 
that he refuses to fly? 

Ard. Yes; right well assured of that or of thy per- 
fidy ; either assurance was sufficient; and if the one be 
as well grounded as the other, there is a higher agent at 
work for his deliverance than thou hast any knowledge of. 

Kr. What agent? 

Ard. Providence, which protects the innocent, and 
rerurns the cruelty of the wicked into his own portion. 

Kr. Art thou become his confessor, too? Why dost 
thou detain me here with thy homilies? 

Ard. (smiling archly). Being so artless thyself, thou 





Kr. (furiously). He has escaped! Ho, there!—to 
the search! to the pursuit! the prisoner has escaped. 
(Conman and the others run to him, and he gives them 
orders confusedly). Go, by the street, no—by the south 
walk—no, no, give the alarm there—lose not a moment. 
[Great bustle; running different ways, while the 
alarm belt rings from the tower. 
Ard. (aside, as he goes of). Let him take this alarm 
for his pains : would what he apprehends were true! 
[ Exit. 

Cor. (to Knanaznenc.) Perhaps it would be better to 
enter the prison first, and ascertain if the prisoner be 
really absent from the cell. 
Kr. Thou’rt right; let us go immediately. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.—The House of the Senior Jupee. 


by his SecreTary. 

Judge (as they enter.) And tell my worthy colleague 
that I wish to have a conference with him as soon as 
possible, on the subject of this petition to put off the 
trial for a month. It comes from those who must at 
least be treated with respect. What noise is that with- 
out? Go, see what it is, [Exit Secnerary. 

While the Jenex employs himself reading other papers, 

re-enter SECRETARY, 

Sec. There has been an attempt to favour the prison- 
er’s escape, and the whole neighbourhood has been in 
commotion, 

Judge. But he has not escaped ? 

Sec. They believe not. Shall I go with the message ? 

Judge. By no means, till we see how the matter 
stands, 
Enter Knanznenre. 
You come in good time, Kranzberg: know you any 
thing of this escape, or attempted escape, of Van Mau- 
rice ¢ 
Kr. An escape has no doubt been attempted, and hes 
been as certainly foiled. But there is such a confusion 
of accounts, that it would be difficult to come at the real 
truth, as is generally the case in such matters. 
Judge. It is very bad to petition for delay, and in the 
mean time attempt to elude justice. 
Kr. The cause, I fear, is desperate, and that must be 
their excuse who counsel the unhappy man; and it is 
for you now to consider whether, after this account, any 
request for deferring the trial should be granted. 

Judge. Granted! most assuredly not. Ought it to 
be ? 

Kr. It becomes not me, to give any opinion as to that, 
though I must confess it might be dangerous: my errand 
here has a different object. 

Judge. Speak out, worthy Kranzberg ; what is it? 
Kr. It is my earnest request that, in judging of my 
unhappy kinsman, you would cast this attempt from your 
consideration altogether, and let no mention of it be 
made in court. 
Judge. Is it not an additional proof of guilt? 
Kr. Nay, my very learned and excellent sir, do not 
so consider it. Who would not, in similar circumstances, 
with such strong presumptive evidence against him, do 
the same thing, even if he were conscious of being in- 
nocent? Life is sweet to every one, and the jeopardy of 
it appalling. 
Judge. Thy humanity equals thy candour. But thou 
art too tender on this point. 
Kr. Do not say so, my excellent sir. Let not this 
untoward attempt act on your mind to the prejudice of 
my miserable kinsman, if other evidence be not suffi- 
cient to condemn him. 
Judge. Let it be as thou wilt, then; but we must 
have no delays. The trial shall commence to-morrow at 
the hour which was originally fixed. Excuse me, I am 
busy now; good night. (Exit. 
Kr. Well, thanks to my good stars! I am not bafiled, 
though I have been deceived. Matters still go as I wish. 
(Exit. 
—<>>——— 
ACT III. 
SCENE I.—Van Mavrice’s House ; an Ante-room in the apart- 
ment of Roseuia. 


Enter Marcanet and a Mai Szrvant, by opposite 
sides, 


Enter the Junge with a paper in his hand, followed |him ere he leave the prison. 


Maid. O, no! I wish she were. She called me a 
few minutes since, and I am going to her again. 

-Mar. Is she aware how long she has slept ? 

Maid. No; she thinks it still early, and I have not 
undeceived her. 

Mar. Thou hast done right, Jeanette. 
up already ! 


Ha! she is 


Enter Rosetta. 

Ros. I have had a deep and death-like sleep. It was 
strange that I should sleep so at such a time as this. 

Mar. And you feel yourself refreshed, I hope ? 

Ros. I know not: I waked in confused bewilderment, 
which gave me a few moments of idiot-like insensibility ; 
but the dismal truth broke upon me at once: it was the 
blow of a leaden mace upon my breast; I had better 
not have slept at all. But I am early enough to get to 
(Looking at a timepiece 
on the wall of the room.) Good heaven ! it is long past 
the hour! he is already at the court, and I have not seen 
him. Why was I not called? Bring me my mantle. 
No, I'll stay for nothing. (4s she is about to go off, 
she is stopped by the entering of a Srrvanr.) 

Serv. There is a person below, who would speak with 
you, lady, on particular and important business. 

Ros. His business should be such, indeed, who comes 
at an hour like the present. 

Mar. (to Servant.) Didst thou ever see him before? 

Serv. I can scarcely say, madam ; his face is so con- 
cealed by his bonnet and the buttoned-up collar of his 
cloak ; but he is tall, and somewhat stately. 

Ros. Let him come to me immediately. 

[Exit Szenvanr. 

(To Manrcarer and the Marv.) Leave me; I would 

see him alone. 

Mar. I dara not leave you, you tremble so. 

Ros. Don’t mind that, but leave me. 

[Exit Manearert, &c. 

If it should be! I fear—why do I fear? 

Should I not wish it earnestly ? Wild thought ! 

For such a quick return no natural means 

Could have effected: him it cannot be. 

Enter Craupten (in disguise.) 

[She remains motionless, eyeing him from head to foot, 
while he looks round to ascertain that there be no- 
body in the room, and then discovers himself, on 
which she utters a suppressed sigh. 

Thou here! O, Claudien, wherefore art thou come? 

But oh! I know it well;—thou should’st be here. 

My brother must not die. 

Ci. Must not, and shall not, be thou well assured. 

Thou know’st it then; he has to thee reveal’d ? 

Ros. To me nor no one else has he reveal’d it. 

Cl. Yet is it known to thee. 

Ros. I have by instinct learnt it. This poor heart! 

Fear and affection have divined the truth. 

The horror he express’d when I proposed 

To write to thee and hasten thy return, 

Came like a flash of lightning on my mind, 

And then the truth was instantly reveal’d. 

Cl. Noble Van Maurice! generous, matchless friend! 

Be comforted, my dearest; he is safe. 

Ros. But thou art not—O, thou art not, my Claudien ! 

(Wringing her hands distractedly.) 

Alas, alas! we’re dreadfully beset. 

The innocent must not die; and with the guilty 

Is twined the dearest chord of my existence. 

Oh, words of misery! to call thee guilty ! 

(Taking his hands and pressing them tenderly.) 

There has been bloed upon these hands—I know it ; 

But ’t was the blood of a fell enemy 

Who would have shed thy blood; and may I not 

Press them and bless thee still ? 

Ci. Thou precious creature! thy affection gleams 

Like sunshine through one solitary loophole, 

In a dark firmament of gather’d clouds, 

That gilds one spot of ocean, hill, or plain, 

With brightness beautiful though circumscribed. 

Thou cheer’st my soul, and be thou also cheer’d ! 

I must and I will save thy brother’s life. 

And for that thou hast made my own so precious, 

I will be wary to preserve it also. 

Ros. Yes, thou shalt live; for Heaven has been thy 

help, 

Else thou couldst never, in so short a time, 








canst not possibly guess my reason! 


Mar. I hope thy lady is still asleep ? 


Have reach’d this shore again, 
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Ci. The gale was rough; the ship was driven back 
Upon the breakers of a rocky shore ; 
But I swam stoutly, and, when quite exhausted, 
I caught a floating raft, and gain’d the shore. 
Res. ’T’ was Providence preserved thee: thanks to 
Heaven ! 
And will preserve thee still. 

Cl. That is my trust. 

Ros. But, O, be cautious! I will go forthwith 
And to the court declare the simple truth, 

As to the deed, yet speaking of thee still 
As one far distant in another land. 

I am bold now; I am braced for the task ; 
Trust it to me. 

Cl. Forbear, thou heart of tenderness and courage ! 
I’ve better means than this to save thy brother. 

Ros. (eagerly.) And save thyself besides ? 

Ci. Yes, even so; my life is precious now: 
Thou’st made it so. There is no time, my love, 

For further explanation. Fare thee well ! 

I’m glad that I have seen thee first; have heard 
Thy words of strong affection, and have felt 
This dear and gentle hand press’d to my heart. 
Farewell, farewell ! 

Ros. Thy voice sounds sadly, as though many a league 
Were going to divide us. How is this? 

Farewell pronounced with such solemnity ! 

Cl. But there be other obstacles than distance 
May separate the dearest. 

Ros. I apprehend thee well ;—the prison’s walls,— 
The dungeon and the chain.—O, God of heaven! 
(Seizing him wildly.) Thou shalt not go; thou shalt 

not leave this house : : 
T’ll lock thee up within my chamber; go 
To this dread court myself; I have no fear, 
For Heaven will teach me what I ought to say 
When I am there; will give me words of power 
To save a brother’s life—ay, and a life 
Lear as a brother’s. Now I feel assuredly 
I shall prevail. There is no time to lose: 
Go to my chamber ; haste thee to the cover. 
(Dragging him to the door of an inner room.) 

Cl. Art thou mad, Rosella? 

Ros. (dragging him still.) Not mad; bui thou wilt 

make me so: haste, haste— 

Alas! I have no strength; but let my weakness 
Compel thee, generous Claudien ! [Kneeling to him. 
Ci. Dear love! alarm bereaves thee of thy reason, 

If thou believ’st thy chamber would protect me. 
Shouldst thou before the judges speak of me, 
As of an absent man! would they believe thee ? 
Thy servants too; they have admitted here 

A stranger muffled up in mystery, 

And must confess they saw him not depart. 
Thou'lt run me into danger from the dread 
And apprehension of it.— 

Withhold me not; I will be very prudent ; 

I will not rashly risk my life. No longer 

Must I remain; moments are precious now ; 
Let me depart. 

Ros. Go instantly ; I am a hateful wretch 
To keep thee here so long. 

(Catching hold of him as he hurries off.) 
Button thee closer, take this handkerchief, 
And press it to thy mouth like one in pain. 
, (Giving a handkerchief. 
Cl. I thank thee, kind Rosella. ( Going.) 
Ros. (running after him again.) Halt in thy gait, and 
stoop thy shoulders too ; 
Thy step and graceful bearing will betray thee. 

Cl. Trust me, my love; I'll not betray myself. [Exit. 

[Rosetxa alone, who continues to pace to and froin a 

hurried way, and presently Mancanst enters. 

Mar. My dear friend ’ 

Ros. Who art thou ? 

Mar. Dost thou not know me? 

I met the stranger going hence, and thought 
I might return to thee: have I done wrong ? 

[Rosexxa gives no answer, but walks about as before. 
Move not so rapidly, ,my dear Rosella, 

But let thy body have a little rest. 

Ros. Cease! thou art foolish ; should my body rest, 
My mind would go distracted. 

Mar. Walk as much as thou wilt within thy chamber, 





Heaven aid and pity thee, poor sufferer! 


There is a cruel conflict in thy breast. [ Exeunt. 


Justice. Several people discovered, passing or loitering about. 


Enter Faruer Francis. 
F. Fr. (to an Under Officer.) Stop, friend: thou art 
from the court ? 
Offi. Ay, with half the learning even of a monk, you 
may guess that. 
F. Fr. Thow shalt enjoy thy joke unanswered, offi- 
cer. Thou art by office indifferent to the fate of an un- 
happy panel; but thou wert an obliging fellow once, 
before thou wert spoilt by preferment, and now thou 
eanst do me a favour. 
Offi. Mention it, good father. I ought to have re- 
verenced your cloth for your sake, if I do not reverence 
you for the sake of your cloth. 
F. Fr. Has the advocate for the prisoner finished his 
defence ? 
Ofi. Ay, Heaven be thanked! I thought it would 
never have an end. He has just concluded it. 
F’. Fr. Return to the court, then, and desire him to 
come to me here, without loss of time. I have some- 
thing of importance to communicate to him. 
Off. I will, father. [ Exit. 
F. Fr. Wo is me that human nature should come to 
this! The pride and spirits of that creature, now, rise 
on an occasion like this. The condemnation or execu- 
tion of a fellow-creature creates no other feeling in him 
but the enjoyment of increased importance and compa- 
rative security! Yet there was some good in him once. 
(Pauses thoughtfully.) ‘There was good in him once: 
his first confession consisted of one petty crime, for 
which he seemed to be most penitent. But the steps of 
the confessional is a spot which he has long forsaken. 
Enter Anvusorre. 
rd. You have something to communicate, good fa- 
ther? 
F. Fr. Move a little this way : I have words for thy 
ear in secret. 
Ard. Has any thing occurred to throw light on this 
mystery? any thing in favour of my unhappy client! 
who comports himself with the sober dejection of a man 
resigned to his fate, though he firmly asserts his inno- 
cence; and I, so help me God! as firmly believe him. 
F. Fr. Tam glad thou dost. 
Ard. I could sit down and weep for his sake, he has 
so wound himself round my heart in the course of this 
dismal transaction. 
F. Fr. Be comforted, my son; thou canst do better 
things for him than that. 
Ard. Instruct me, reverend father. 
F. Fr. Produce in court the voluntary evidence of his 
confessor. 
Ard. How is this? You said to me last night that 
he had confessed nothing. 
F. Fr. There is no time to question me on this point 
now. I shall presently present myself before the judges, 
as evidence to exculpate the prisoner; and when the 
oath has been administered I pray thee move further 
this way: we may be overheard. [ Exeunt. 





SCENE III.—The Hall of Justice. Two Judges sitting in state ; 
the Prisoner at the Bar; KranzperG and Borton, and all the 
Attendants, &c. of a full Court. 


Senior Judge. Maurice Van Maurice, baron and citi- 
zen of this imperial city, we have heard your defence 
from the mouth of your advocate, pled with eloquence 
and ability, though opposed to much strong uncontra- 
dicted evidence against you: is there any thing further 
which you wish to urge in your own behalf? 

[Van Maurice remains silent. 
Junior Judge. Baron, if you can offer any good plea 
why the sentence of the law should not be pronounced 
against you, as the murderer of your kinsman, Baron 
Hartman, let not this opportunity pass. We must other- 
wise proceed without delay. 
Van M. Most honourable judges: The evidences 
against me are so strong, that*I am compelled to confess, 
were such insufficient to convict a prisoner, there is scarce- 
ly a panel who at this or any other bar could be con- 
victed. I have nothing to urge against your sentence, 


SCENE II.—A narrow lobby or passage, leading to the Hall of 
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ceive,—a simple and unqualified assertion of mine own 
innocence. 

Senior Judge. There is no occasion to say further. 

Van M. Pardon me, my lord, there is occasion; and 
I am permitted so to do. 

Senior Judge. Proceed, then. 

Van M. 1 am well aware that an assertion of mine 
own innocence cannot be received for my exculpation, 
even when I recall to your consideration, that I am the 
son of an honourable father, who has served the state in 
the senate and the field, and shed his blood for that ser- 
vice in the only way in which it becomes blood to be 
shed, that is derived from a source so honourable: that 
I have been reared under his eye, in rectitude and truth, 
which has never yet on any occasion been impugned : 
that love of worldly wealth, the only motive for com- 
mitting the crime with which I am charged, is a propen- 
sity from which I am known to be altogether free. It 
cannot, I repeat, be received for my exculpation, but may 
surely, when joined to such considerations, well justify 
your acceding to my earnest request, that you would 
grant me three weeks’ delay, ere your verdict be pro- 
nounced, that I may if possible prove mine innocence. 

Yes, I request it earnestly ; for who, 

Of woman born, shrinks not from death inflicted 

Before the gazing eyes of multitudes,— 

Inflicted with disgrace. I do entreat you, 

For that I leave behind me those most dear, 

Who will, if such my punishment, receive 

A stroke more terrible than headsman’s axe, 

The wretch’s momentary bane, can give-— 

I do beseech ye, for that ye yourselves 

Hereafter may be wrung with deep compunction, 

When the good citizens of Lubeck, moved 

With gratitude for the brave father, coupled 

With pity for the son of such a parent, 

Shall scowl upon ye as vou pass along 

Her public streets, as those who, in his misery, 

Denied some weeks of respite to the offspring 

Of their once loved commander. 

I do appeal to all within these walls, 

The citizens of this my native city ; 

I do appeal to every honest man 

Of whate’er town or kingdom; yea, to those 

Who, banish’d forth from the community 

Of social man, have but the forest waste 

For their wild home, and for their polity 

The light of untaught reason, whether this, 

Your pitiless refusal of my suit, 

Be not at enmity with every sympathy 

Of common nature. 1 appeal to all. 

Many voices (at once). He’s right, he’s right; 

speaks good reason, sooth ! 

Senior Judge. Silence in the court. 

Van ™. (looking round on the spectators.) Ye 
me, and I do thank you for it. 

I know I shall hereafter be restored 

To lost esteem and good men’s love.—Alas ! 

The fisherman in his small boat, when drifted 

To the wild cat’ract’s brink, is seen no more 

Till, from the boiling nether gulf cast up, 

Amid the fierce turmoil of warring eddies, 

Jagg’d rocks and churning foam, a sorry sight 

Of mangled, stripp’d, and sever’d limbs appears, 

I may be so restored, with praise shed o’er me 

As unavailing as the rainbow tints, 

That through the cat’ract’s cloudy spray may gleam 

Upon the perish’d wretch. 

Enter Anvvusorrse and Fatrurer Franets. 
Senior Judge. Again I say, keep silence in the court ! 
(Turning to the prisoner.) You aver that you are in- 
nocent; and if this be so, it is at least known to you, 
who is the guilty person, Name him, then, that justice 
may take its course, and you shall have full time allowed 
you to prove your assertion. Refusing to do this, you 
become your own destroyer, and have no right to cast 
the blame upon us. 

Van M. I have said, my lords, that I cannot do this 
without betraying confidence ; and were I to do so, 
should I deserve to be believed in any thing I might re- 
veal?’ He who betrays confidence to save himself, may 
utter falsehoods also from the same urgent temptation. 
Senior Judge. And this is your determination ? 
[Vaw Maurice dows. 








Where no one will observe thee. Take my arm— 





but that which I know you cannot and ought not to re- 


Junior Judge. You screw your sense of honour, noble 
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Consider better of it. Is}! Van .M. Do not beset me thus! the count is absent, 
this your final determination? [Vax Maurice dows! And cannot now defend himself. Whatever 

again.| Then, though most paintully, w2 must proceed May be your good intentions in my favour, 

to give sentence as the law directs. | As friendly aid I utterly reject them. 


baron, to the romantic pitch. 


Ird. (advancing.) Stop, my lords. In this extremity, 
I am warranted to bring forward evidence to exculpate | playing into one another’s hands so palpably ? 
my client, which might not otherwise have been justifi- 
able. This holy father hath that to reveal which concerns admit of such evidence as this. 
the life and honour of the prisoner, and I claim that he| 
may be heard, 


There is collusion here. 


ee l presume there is none. 


Senior Judge. Reveal penitential confessions ! [The Jupees confer closely together in dumb show, 
Ird. Yes, my lord, to save the life of an innocent} 


while the prisoner and others speak in an under 
person; and show me that law of God or man which! voice. 
forbids it. 
Junior Judge. He must speak upon oath, friar. 
-ird. Let it be administered to him as you please. Kr. No speaking privately to a witness in court. 
Senior Judge. Let him be sworn. 
{Farirer Francis is led to the further end of the hall,| mitted. 
where the oath is administered to himin dumb show. 
He then adbances slowly tu the front, asif unwell, | I never more may call thee. [ Beckoning as before. 
Ard. What is the matter, good father ? ( Confessor goes nearer.) So unwilling! 
F. Fr. [am somewhat faint; may I be permitted to) What fiend of darkness hast thou tamper’d with ? 
withdraw for a few moments ? | No earthly man but one could to thy ear 
Ard. (after looking to the Judges, who nod assent.) | What thou reveal’st convey, and he’s far distant. 
You are pe rmitted. [Exit Fatrurer Fra ANCIS. | Con. (in a low voice to Van Maurice.) Not far dis- 
Kr. This monk, methinks, is strangely seized on the| tant, Maurice. 
sudden. Will a lie or two choke a friar? [Van Maurice pushes him away, and with an eager 
.Ird. (to Kranzberg.) If thou canst find one man in expression of countenance points to the door; then 
Lubeck who doubts the veracity of Father Francis, make sitting hastily down,remains in a stooping posture, 
that a plea for setting aside his evidence: thou hast my covering his face with his hands. 
leave to do so, Kr, (to Ardusoffe.) We shall know presently what 
Van M. (aside to Ardusoffe.) Has Father Francis|all those juggling deceptions of yours will produce. 
confessed any one concerned in this matter! |T'hou hast trained thy actors to admiration, But honesty 
rd. (aside to Van Maurice.) Why else should he) is the best policy after all; this good saying I have al- 
volunteer this evidence ! ways maintained. 
-Ird, As far as words will go, sapient sir; and the 
fate of thy last night’s treachery has confirmed it. A 
Senior Judge. Declare to us what thou knowest of} laudable consistency of character, when both words and 
this atrocious deed. actions teach the same lesson. 
Confessor. That which is only known to Heaven, the} Van .M. (starting up.) They are long of coming to 
prisoner, and myself, I will declare ; and nothing but the a decision, 
truth shall pass these lips. -Ird. Nay, they have consulted but a little while. 
Senior Judge. Proceed without further prelude. Van M. I have sat on that bench a long time. 
Con. The panel at your bar was, on the fatal evening} 4rd. But a few minutes, dear baron. 
when Baron Hartman was slain Van M. (looking to Canforrer, who stands at a dis- 
I should say—murdered. |tance.) Not yet gone 
Junior Judge. Interrupt not the witness. -Ird. Did you expect him to go? 
Con. Well, be it termed as you please. I say, he,| Van Mf. My understanding had left me: I knew not 
your panel, was the whole of that evening shut up within| what to expect. 
the walls of his own library, when Count Claudien, his} ard. Hush! the judges are preparing to pronounce 
friend, entered the room by a private door from the gar-| sentence. 
n, wit h blood on his | hands and agony in his heart, | Van M. (looking up fearfully.) Is it for life or death ? 
n .M. Thou liest, false priest! I made to thee n 0| (averting his eyes hastily.) It is not life. 
onfession. Mine own sins, and mine own alone,| Senior Judge. Baron Van Maurice, having duly con- 
revealed to thee. (7's the Judges.) Regard not! sidered the evidence against you, and that also which 
nat he says, for he is perjured. |has been produced in your favour, we feel ourselves con- 
Junior Judge. Silence! do not interrupt him: it is| strained to pronounce upon you the sentence of the law. 
for us to judge of this matter. (To the 





Cravnien, disruised as Farurr 
Francis, 


Ifier a pause, enter 





Av. Gentle expression ' 





Proceed. more frequent amongst people of noble condition, we | 
Con. He entered, as I have said, with blood upon his | see good to revive, upon this occasion, a law which has 
hands, and told, in much agony of mind, to this, your been too long laid aside-—Maurice Van Maurice, for this 
noble prisoner, that he had been, a short half hour be-| atrocious murder which you have committed, we con- | 
fore, attacked "ear the ramparts by Baron Hartman, who} demn you to be broken alive upon the wheel; and to-| 
rushed furiou€y upon him with his drawn sword: that) morrow, before mid-day, this sentence shall be executed 
they fought, and Hartman was disarmed; upon which! on your mortal body. May God be merciful to your! 
he treacherously drew his dagger, attempting to stab immortal soul, which you have put into such fearful 
him; but he, this Claudien, being the stronger man,| jeopardy ! 
threw the other upon the ground, and bent over him| 
with one knee upon his breast. [.2 pause. 
Senior Judve. Proceed ; art thou ill again : 
Ard. He will recover breath presently ; give him time. 
Con. In this position were those unfortunate adver- 
earies, when Hartman, in passion, uttered words most| 


| 


[Van Mavcrice stands motionless on the spot; a 
murmur of horror sounds through the hall, Knanz- 
keRG alone looking triumphant ; while the Con-| 
FEessor sinks into the arms of Anvusorre, who| 
prevents him from falling on the ground. 

Officer of the Court. Undo his cowl, and give him a 

false and injurious of a laly beloved by Claudien ; upon| cup of water. 

which, this unhappy Claudien drew his own dagger from} 4rd. (drawing his cowl still closer.) Let hin alone. | 

his belt, and stabbed him to the heart. That was the/It is only a momentary weakness: he revives. 

hlood-stained dagger found in the apartment of Van Con. (aside to Ardusoffe.) Let go thy hold: I am 

Maurice. well now, and think I shall be strong. (Advancing with 
Van M. I can forbear no longer; if this monk a stately step in front of the Judges.) My lords, I 

Tell such a tale as drawn from my confession, needs must strongly raise my voice against this sentence 

By all most sacred held in earth or heaven, which ye have pronounced upon a man most innocent. 

He lies a thousand times ! O, more than innocent! a man most virtuous. 

Con. But wilt thou also swear that Claudien came} Ay, more than virtuous; e’en to honour’s summit 
not into thy library on that fatal night, and told thee a} Most nobly raised, whereon he stands aloft, 

story similar to that which J now repeat? | "P'wixt heaven and earth, so godlike, that the mind 








Confessor.)| And forasmuch as murders have, of late years, become | 


- ——— —-— ——<t 

|Scarcely believes this nether world of sin 

Hath been his previous home.—He is most guiltless. 
Senior Judge. What proof givest thou of this, and 

who art thou who hast twice this day addressed us with 


Ar. Will any one be fooled by such bungling jugglers | mien and air so varied, and two such different voices ?1—— 


Con. (dropping his disguise.) The man who did the 


Borion. Most honourable judges, [ think you cannot|deed: the unhappy Claudien. 


Senior Judge. And thou confessest thyself to be the 


Senior Judge. Is there any farther evidence to produce ? | murderer of Hartman ? 


Cl. You eall it murder—so it may be called. 
He at the moment lay unarm’d; I, therefore, 
*|Can make no plea of self-defence. But murder, 
Deliberately devised, ne’er stain’d these hands : 


Van M. (beckoning to the Confessor.) Come this way,| And if there be a man in this assembly 


Who loves a virtuous women—such, I trow, 
In every court and crowd are to be found— 


-Ird, The evidence being closed, it may now be ad-| Let him declare how he should feel on hearing 


Her fair name outraged by a sland’rous tongue, 


Van M. Come hither, stealthy monk, for holy father | The caitiff straggling to elude his grasp: 


And if a fatal stroke by rage inflicted ‘ 

He can in conscience deem deliberate bloodshe!, 

Being so circumstanced, I am a murderer, 

Junior Judge. How camest thou hither? Didst thou 
not sail in the Mermaid, bound for Copenhagen? : 

Cl. I did: but agony of mind wrung from me, un- 
awares, some words of exclamation and disclosure, which 
one of the crew overheard ; and when that tempest, which 
lately rocked your walls, began to vex our course, and 
put the ship in peril, this man accused me asa murderer. 
The frightened mariners would no longer share the risk 
with such an unblessed passenger, and I was cast into the 
deep. 

Junior Judge. Fearful extremity ! 

preserved ? 

Ci. [swam while strength remain’d, and then embraced 

A floating plank, which bore me to the land. 

The tempest and the sea had pity on me ; 

And will ye then destroy what they have spared ? 

I beg for mercy : I am not ashamed 

To ask, ay, to implore your clemency ; 

For, guilty as I am, I am so circumstanced 

That life is dear to me. 

[Pointing to Van Mavnice, who is now on his knees, 
stretching out his hands to the Jupexs, but un- 
able to speak. 

And see who knecls before you! one who knelt not for 

his own life; who never, till this moment, bent his ho- 

noured knee but to that Almighty Judge, who hath com- 
manded weak and erring men to be merciful, that they 
may obtain mercy. [The JupeEs whisper to one another. 

Junior Judge. Vhy case, Count Claudien, is piteous, 

jthough thou art very guilty. We must withdraw awhile 

before we make any reply to thy appeal for mercy. 
[The Junces withdraw. 

(Craupien, turning to Van Mavnice, spreads out 
his arms, and the latter, rushing into them, strains 
him to his bosom. 

Van M. Who would not live or die for such a man? 

My noble friend! but thou shalt live. The very stones 

of these walls will ery out against them, if they have not 

a on thee. 

i. If the judges suffer themselves to be deluded 
vith all this mummery, they age no true successors of 
King Solomon. 

Van M. Deceit dwells within thine own miserable 
breast, and thou perceivest deceit in every thing. 

Kr. There is little penetration required in this case. 


How wert thou 





'It is a mighty convenient thing to have the dagger of a 


friend and brother-in-law to clear one’s way to a rich 
inheritance. 
Van M. Thou liest most foully and most wickedly. 
Kr. (drawing from his cloak a concealed weapon, and 
jrushing furiously on him). The lie to me! thou half- 
condemned felon ! 
Cl. (doing the same, and putting himself between 
them). Attack an unarmed man, thou hellish eaitiff! 
[They fight, and Arvusorre and others endeavour to 
part them, but cannot effect it, till CuaupieNn has 
run Kranzpenre through the body, and received a 
wound from him. 
This hand of mine is fated to shed blood. Caitiff as 
he is, I wish I had not slain him. 
Ard. See how he gathers in his wrung and wither- 
ing features, as if he cursed us all in the very agonies of 
death. 
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THE STRIPLING: A TRAGEDY. 








——————— —_——————— 
Ci Say not so! say not so! Who can divine the 
thoughts of a dying man, be he ever so wicked !—He is 
dead now, and I may soon be as him. 
Van M. (alarmed), What sayst thou? 
blood from thy side : thou art wounded. 
Cl. I am faint and sick: Jet me have air, I pray you. 
Re-enter the Junexrs, and resume their seats. 
Senior Judge. This is our decision. Forasmuch as 
the murder of Hartman was not a premeditated act, 





There is 


but perpetrated, though unjustifiably, in a moment of 


provocation and passion ; and further, that the criminal 
hath delivered himself up to justice, making full confes- 
sion of the crime, we remit the punishment of death, and 
condemn the Count Claudien of Denmark, to perpetual 
banishment from the city and territories of Lubeck. In 
four and twenty hours from this time, thou must depart. 
Being ever again seen within the realm, after that period, 
death, according to the utmost rigour of the law, is thy 
portion. 

Cl. 1 thank your clemency. If my soul and body keep 
together so long, I will obey you; but if otherwise, ye 
will not refuse to my mortal remains a spot of earth for 
their resting-place, and the dust of your land to cover 
them.-This is my request :—that I lie may lie 
where my friend (Struggling in vain to keep down 
his emotion.)—I thank your clemency. 

[Is supported by Van Mavrice. 

Junior Judge (descending hastily from his seat). 
What means this? has he slain himself!—And who 
Jies here? Kranzberg dead, and bathed in blood! Such 
outrage in a court of justice !—Who permitted it? Every 
one present is answerable to the law for this. 

Ard. Kranzberg, in the rage of disappointment, was, 
as Borion and all here present can witness, the aggres- 
sor. We endeavoured to separate them, but ere we could 
effect it, these bleeding wounds were given and received. 

Enter Rosetta joyfully. 

Ros. 1 have heard it—I have heard the joyful tidings ! 

(To Vaw Mavrice.) Thou art acquitted, and Claudien 
net condemn’d. 

Ay, well may’st thou so hold him to thy heart! 

I will embrace ye both. 

Van M. Forbear, dear sister ; do not press upon him. 

Ros. What is the matter? There is no joy here. 
Claudien, thou'rt very pale; there’s blood upon thee. 

O, misery, misery ! [Wringing her hands. 

Vun M. Do not give way to such frantic lamenta- 
tions; he is severely wounded, but may yet recover. 
Have patience, and do not distract him with outrageous 
sorrow. 

Ros. I will be patient! yes, I will be patient! 

*Tis Heaven chastises ; I will bear it meekly. 
But there is yet for me no sound of kindness,— 
No dear word of affection, gentle Claudien, 
From thy pale lips, so pale and so compress’d! 
Alas, alas! thou look’st upon the ground, 

And dost not look at me! 

Van M. He is very faint, and hears not what thou 
sayest. 

{She embraces the knees of Cuaupien, who sinks slow!y 
to the ground, supported by Van Maurice and Ar- 
busorre, and the curtain drops. 








THE STRIPLING: 


A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following Play was written when Master Betty, 
known by the name of the Young Roscius, was in the 
highest favour with the public, and before I had seen 
him perform; but, upon after consideration, was not 
offered to the theatre. It appears to me, in reading it 
again, after a long lapse of years, to be a play not ill 
suited to a very young actor, at the beginning of his 
career ; being in prose, and having, I hope, no false over- 
strained passion in it, to mislead him into ranting or ex- 
aggerated expression, either as to gesture, voice, or face. 

Were there more characters of simple nature, adapted 
to young actors, to be found in our dramatic stores, they 
would not at first acquire those bad habits which so often 
prevent their after excellence. And the public would, in 
this early stage of their progress, receive from them a 





rational entertainment; for, surely, to see a boy assuming 
the warlike air and tormenting jealousy of Othello, or the 
delicate and complicated feelings of the Prince of Den- 
mark, scarcely deserves that name. 

The story of the play is in some measure taken from 
a melancholy event which took place many years ago in 
Glasgow, yet still within the recollection of some of its 
present inhabitants. A young man, whose father was 
in prison, and about to be tried for a capital offence, — 
his fate depending on the single evidence of one person, 
which it was believed must prove fatal,—fired through a 
window at night, and killed the dreaded witness. ‘The 
father’s life was by this means spared, and the son was 
executed for the criminal act, though it was perpetrated 
from the strongest feeling of filial affection, being himself 
in no degree implicated in the guilt of his father. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


MEN. 
ARDEN, 
Youne Anpen. 
Rosinair, 
Bruton. 
Humeury, an old Servant in the Family of Arden. 
Moness, { Servants. 
Roserrt, 
Jarrers, Servants, Counrrrmen, &c. 
WOMEN. 
Mrs. Anpen. 
MADALINE. 


Scene in London and vicinity. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—Arden’s house; Mrs. Arden discovered in a disconso 
late posture, with Madaline hanging over her soothingly 


Mad. Be not so overcome, my dear cousin; he has 
friends who will exert all their interest on his behalf. 

Mrs. Ay, ay! thou talkest like a child who believes 
every one as sincere and affectionate as herself. Who 
are they who interest themselves for the unfortunate ! 
They who have daily conversed with him, laughed with 
him, gamed with him? who have daily quaffed wine at 
his table, and repeated every pleasantry that fell from his 
lips? (Shaking her head with an expression of bitter 
contempt.) My husband had many such friends! 

Mad. But you think too hardly of mankind: some 
one, even amongst them, will be found to stand up in 
his defence now in his hour of need. Robinair, for in- 
stance; he will bestir himself vigorously. He is in 
credit with people in power: he has always been warm 
in his expressions of friendship, I may say of admira- 
tion, for Mr. Arden. He will find means to influence 
them in his favour. - 

Mrs. A. Alas, alas! does our hope hang on this point! 
I fear, indeed, that he has too much committed himself 
to this man: he hinted to me something of the kind, 
which, more than any other unfavourable circumstance, 
makes me tremble. 

Mad. Why, how is this? I thought Robinair had been 
your friend, too. I have always understood, though I 
was then too young to be admitted into your confidence, 
that he was attached to you before you married. And 
has he not, ever since his return from abroad, befriended 
your husband in all the embarrassments into which his 
imprudence has thrown him ? 

Mrs. A. Rather say that, in the bitterness of disap- 
pointment, he has haunted us like a malevolent spirit, to 
enjoy our misfortunes and distress. 

Mad. Can he be so wicked ? 

Mrs..A. Without being able directly to accuse him of 
one unfriendly office, something within my breast has| 
always whispered this to me. But Arden, my poor A rden,| 
thought otherwise ; and it was the only thing that ever 
caused disagreement between us. I enjoyed the confi- 
dence of my husband till he became so intimate with him, 
and from that time I have been kept in the dark regard- 
ing all his schemes and transactions. Judge, then, with 
what heart I shall put my trust in Robinair ! 

Mad. Try him, however: put his friendship to the 
proof. ; 

Mrs. A. I mean to do so, Madaline: I have already 
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Is there not somebody coming !—A heavy footstep—-his 
step! Now must [ hold down this proud heart within me, 
and be supplicant to him whom I despise. 

Enter Bruton. 
Mr. Bruton! I expected, sir, to have seen your friend. 

Br. Unavoidable business, madam, prevents Mr, Ro- 
binair from waiting upon you: he cannot possibly come 
to this part of the town to-day; but he will be Lappy to 
have the honour of receiving you, at his own house, any 
hour in the forenoon which you may be pleased to 
appoint. 

Mrs. A. He says so? (4 pause.) I ought not to be 
surprised at this message.—I shall wait upon him at half 
past twelve. Perhaps I shall find more generosity in his 
nature than this message, or the misgivings of my own 
heart, seem to promise. “ Looking earnestly at Bruton.) 
You are silent, Mr. Bruton: you make no rash promises 
for your friend. 

Bru. I hope, madam, you will not be disappointed in 
any good opinion you may form of him. I hope he will 
make every exertion in favour of Mr. Arden; but, in 
cases of this nature, all applications to royal benevolence, 
unless under very peculiar circumstances, have proved 
unsuccessful. 

Mrs. A. Alas! I know that forgery is a crime which, 
in a commercial country, is rigorously dealt with ; and 
if Arden is once condemned, notwithstanding his inno- 
cence, I shall be hopeless. It is the services of a friend 
regarding the evidence to be produced upon his trial that 
I would solicit from Mr. Robinair. No one is so capable 
as himself of rendering them effectually. 

Bru. He is, indeed, active, sagacious, and acute. 
(Muttering words indistinctly.) 

Mrs. A. Yes, he has all the qualities you have named. 
—Half-past twelve, then, you think he will be at leisure ? 

Bru. Yes, madam: good morning. (Going. 

Mrs. A. Mr. Bruton! (Calling after him.) 

Bru. Did you call me, madam ? 

Mrs... Tbeg pardon—there is nothing : good morning. 

Bru. Good morning, lady. (Going as before, till 
almost off the stage.) 

Mrs. A. (Stepping after him hastily.) Mr. Bruton! 
forgive this irresolute weakness : I did call you. Oh, sir! 
the wretched hope for succour where no claims exist, 
—even from the stranger and the unknown; and think 
that every look of pity comes from one who weuld be- 
friend them. There was an expression on your face as 
you went; have I read it truly? Will you use your 
influence with Robinair for the unhappy? Although, I 
acknowledge, the sentiments I have felt and, perhaps, too 
strongly expressed for all those who, with Robinair, 
seemed engaged in drawing my husband into expensive” 
and dangerous habits, do not entitle me to ask any favour 
of you. ’ 

Bru. Be assured, madam, no remembrance of such 
expressions shall rest upon my mind at present! and if 
it is possible to be of any use to you, I will. Wouldto 
God I could serve you! 

Mrs. A. You can—you can! You can move him. 

Bru. Move him !—-I will try to do it; bat, if he 1s to 
be moved, who can do it so powerfully as yourself!’ My 
best wishes are on your side. [ Exit. 

Mrs. .2. “ Move him!”—*“if he is to be moved !” 
Didst thou mark with what a voice he uttered those words? 

Mad. Nay, do not despair. 

Mrs. 4. He knows the man. Oh, my unfortunate 
husband! And my son—my boy, my pride—must thou 
be the son of a condemned (Bursting into tears.) 

Mad. Do not bewail yourself thus, as if the worst had 
already befallen you. The storm will pass: the innocent 
will never be condemned, how strong soever the cireum- 
stances may be which make him at present suspected. 
And for your son, so far distant at school, he will know 
nothing of this terrible distress. How fortunate it is, 
poor boy, that he is absent! His affectionate and sensible 
heart would ill support itself against the dreadful shock. 
Mrs. A. Alas, poor fellow! he is conning over his 
daily tasks, and sporting with his careless playmates, and 
little dreams of the misery at home. O that he may 
never know it! Thank Heaven, however, that he is at 
present removed from it. 

Mad. It is one fortunate circumstance amidst your 
many distresses. Do not suffer yourself to be so de- 
pressed ; wrestle more bravely with your misfortunes, 








sent to him, andexpect him every moment. ( Listening.) 


and Heaven will support and protect you. 
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JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 





«Mrs. A. Iwill try to do so. 

«Vad. This is well said: and, if, I might advise you, 
retire for an hour to your chamber, and if possible, take 
a little rest. You have been up the whole night, and it 
is still early in the morning. You will not else have 
strength to comfort him who so much wants your 
comfort. 

Mrs. A. T thank you, my kind Madaline ; I will do as 


you desire me, though no where is there any rest for me. | 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE IL—An Ante-room. 
Enter Humeury and Rowent, meeting. 


Robert. Art thou from the prison, Humphry ? 

Hu. Yes. 

Robert. Hast thou seen our master? 

Hu. Yes. 

dtvubert, Is he on the felon’s side ? 

Hu. (angrily.) Yes. 

Robert. Be there irons upon his legs? 

Hu. (pushing him away.) No, beast; I wish there 
were upon thy tongue. 

Robert, What makes you growl so at a body ? Is there 
any harm in axing a question or two? for I wants hugely 
to know how he looks, and how he demeans himself 
upon it. 

Hu. He demeans himself like a man; and how he 
looks, those may say who have courage enough to look 
at him. I saw no part of him higher than his waist. 

Robert. Ah, poor gentleman ! he was a good master to 
us, | must say that for him; and had it not been for 
those sharking fellows hanging about him so, eating up 
his substance through the day, and leading him to the 
gaming-house at night, he would have remained so, living 
in credit and honesty. His lady, poor woman! my 
heart grieves for her ; and that fine lad, our young master, 
what will become of him? 

Hu. Ay, generous boy! kindly boy! noble boy! it 
will pull hard at his high spirit, | warrant ye. He will 
be fifteen next Monday; and what a joyless birthday it 
will be! 

Robert. Yes,man: he is so courteous and so gentle with 
us here; and yet they say at school, amongst his play- 
fellows, he is the master boy of them all, and reigns over 
them as bravely as any prince. 

Hu. Ay; wo is me for him! 

Robert. It is well, howsomever, that he knows nothing 
of it at present. Evil comes soon enough, God wot. 

Hu. ts my lady in her chamber? 

Robert. 1 thought I heard a noise as if she were. 
(Both draw close to the side scene to listen.) They told 
me she was gone to lay down; but she may be stirring 
now. 

Enter Youne Anven by the opposite side. 

Y. .1. (aside.) Ha! there’s old Humphry and Robert 
confabbing together. I am taller since I left home, and 
they have never seen me in a coat of this fashion: I 
think I may play them a trick. (Pulling his hat over his 
eves, and speaking in a feigned voice.) Pray, ye good 
sir, is young Mr. Arden at home? 

Hu. No, sir; have you any business with him? He’s 
at school. 

y. 1. And he had better stay there, I trow, if he has 
not a mind for as sound a beating as ever fell to the share 
of a sorry jackanapes. 

Hu. Sorry jackanapes, sir! There is not a braver boy 
in the kingdom. He would think no more of chucking 
such a sneaking fellow as you into the kennel than I 
should of twisting round this junk of tobacco. 

y..1. Yes, to be sure, it becomes you to speak well of 
him for the honour of the house you are in; but you 
know well enough that he is but a paltry fellow, who 
runs about the house and calls out « O dear!” if his finger 
be but scratched, that every body may pity him. 

Hu. Ue is ready enough to pity any body; but scratch 
his own finger to the bone, ay, cut off his leg, an you 
please, and the devil himself will not make him call out 
*«Q dear!” 

Y. A. (casting away his hat, skipping across the 
room, and throwing his arms round Humphry’s neck.) 
My dear Humphry! my kind old Humphry !-thou lovest 
me as much as ever, I see; and I might ride on thy 
shoulders still, were I not somewhat heavier now, and 





| gether, Humphry! and we’ll have them again, though 

| after a different fashion. 

| Hu. Ah, my dear child! what has brought you here? 
Y. 1. Our school has broke up suddenly, on account 

of a fever that has got into it. I thought I should come 

/upon you by surprise. But how is this? You look 


| strangely upon me.—And you too, Robert: are you not 


| glad to see me? (.7 pause.) What is the matter? Is my 
father within ? 


say, he has left his own house for a little time. 
Y. A. And my mother, is she well ! 
Hu. Pretty well—so so. 
Y. 4. So so! Where is she? 
Hu. Taking a short rest, I believe, in her own room. 


the door.) Nay! let her rest a little while before you go 
to her; and wait meantime in the library, where you 
will have books to amuse you. 
Y. 2. Be it so, then; but I cannot wait long. I want 
only to look upon her, but not to wake or disturb her. 
[{ Exit. 
Hu. How tall he has grown! he has the size of a man, 
and I’m sure he had always the spirit of one. Oh, how 
it will be put to the proof! 
Robert. It makes a body quake to think of it. His 
own father to die the death of a 
Hu. I’\l throttle thee if thou say another word about 
that! 
Robert. Lord ’a mercy! one may not speak to you 
now about any thing that one cares most to speak about. 
[Exeunt severally. 





SCENE III.—Mrs. Arden's Bed-chamber. She is discovered 
lying on a couch, as if asleep, with a shaw! thrown over her 
face. 


Enter Youne Anven, stepping softly on tiptoe. 


Y. .2. Is she asleep? Her breast heaves under that 
covering, as if she slept soundly. (Going up to her.) 
All covered up so closely! Ha! here is a hand peeping 
out which I will press by and by rightdearly, (Kneels, 
and bends over her hand, mimicking the action of kiss- 
ing, but +¥thout touching it.) I can see her features, 
too, through these folds. (Putting her face close to hers 
affectionately.) How surprised she will be when she 
wakes, and sees me by her! Does she not move? She is 
awake, (Lifting the shawl gently from his face.) 
Mother! my little dormouse mother! 

Mrs. 1. (shrieking, and starting up.) Good God! 
art thou here, Edmond? Why art thou come? What 
brings thee ? Hast thou heard any thing? 

Y, .2. Heard any thing? What should I hear? Has 
any thing happened? Where is my father? They tell 
me he has gone from home for a short time : where is he 
gone? 

Mrs, A. Yes, yes; he is gone from home. This house 
is not his home at present. (Bursting into tears and 
falling on his neck.) 

Y..2. My dearest mother! why this excess of grief? 
Where is he gone to? For God’s sake! where is he 
gone to? 

Mrs. A. He is gone—they have put him—he is 
gone 

Y. A. To prison? 

Mrs. A. Even so, boy! thou hast guessed it. But, 
oh, think not hardly of him? He has been misled; he 
has been imprudent. 

Y. A. Think hardly of him, mother! I would not 
think hardly of him, though I were turned to the streets 
for his sake, and left to beg my bread from door to door. 

Mrs. A. Oh, my child! what hast thou to go through ! 

Young A. Think not of me, dear mother; I can go 
through it all with a good heart. But what will become 
of you till I am old enough to work for you !—Fy on’t! 
I am old enough. now: I am sound of life and limb, and 
I have spirit enough to face any thing. 

Mrs. 4. Alas! alas for thee. 

Young .4. Fear not, fear not. Iam a proud boy, it 
is true; but I will not be ashamed before any one when 
I am working for my mother. 

Mrs. 4. My blessed child! and mist this be thy por- 





thou scareely so strong. We have had happy days to- 


Hu. (making signs for Robert to be silent.) No, he| 
is not within—or, rather, he is not at home, or, that is to 


(Preventing Youneé AnveEn, who is hastening towards 


| Young A. Yes, madam, and an honourable one too, 
| Cheer up, cheer up, my dear mother. I shall go to my 
| father presently, and meet him with such a cheerful coun- 
| tenance, that he shall only wait for a ‘discharge from his 
| creditors, which they cannot refuse when he has given 
| up all that he has,—to be a far happier man than he was 
before. 

Mrs. A. Oh! oh! thou little thinkest what thou hast 
before thee! 

Young A. Nay, say not “Oh! oh!” T have looked 
forward to this for some time, and have hardened my- 
self to meet it. I saw well enough, schoolboy as I was, 
what the gaming-table and his numberless expenses 
would lead him to. 

Mrs. A. And didst thou think of him thus ? 

Young A. Yes, I did, mother; but I loved him, never- 
theless, and will love him still. Be composed, then, I 
| beseech you, and let me run to him immediately. 

Mrs. A. (holding him.) Not now, not now;! Stay with 
me, and tell me why thou hast come to us so unexpect- 
edly. 

Young A. That can soon be told.—But here is Mada. 
line. Well, cousin; you are come to welcome me! 
| (Holding out his hand.) 

Enter Mavattne. 

Mad. I was told you were here. 

Young 4. And this is the rueful face you put on for 
my welcome. Fy, Madaline! you should cheer my mo- 
ther, and look pleasantly before her. 

Mrs. A. Don’t reproach her: she is very kind and 
very considerate. Without her, I should sink altogether. 

Young .1. Then she is a good girl, and shall be chidden 
no more. 

Mad. We shall make up this difference in the next 
room, where I have ordered some refreshment for you; 
and you must eat something after your journey, and per- 
suade my aunt to do so, too. You must both eat, if you 
would not sink under entirely. 

Young A. I thank you, kind cousin, and so we will. 
Sink under, sayest thou? No, no! we shan’t do that, 
God willing. There is more spirit in us than that comes 
to ;—is there not, mother? (T'aking her arm under his 
as they go off.) [Exeunt. 








—>— 


ACT IL. 
SCENE I.—Bruton’s Lodgings. Robinair and Bruton, speaking 
as they enter. 

Rob. And you are-just come from hearing Arden’s 
examination ? How went it ? 

Bru. It was scarcely closed when I came away,—as 
I thought you would be waiting for me; but I heard all 
the material part. 

Rob. And how did he behave himself ? 

Bru. With greater caution and presence of mind than 
I should have supposed a character like his, depressed 
with a sense of disgrace, was capable of. 

Rob. Indeed! he kept possession of himself, then? 

Bru. Wonderfully: he has not betrayed himself in 
one of his answers, though he was questioned very 
shrewdly. 

Rob. Ha! where have those brains been stored up 
all this while, which he now brings into use for the first 
time ? “ Call no man happy till he be dead,” says the 
old proverb. We must now add some words to it: Call 
no man a fool till the same seal has been set upon him. 

Bru. Ay; strong necessity will make a man wise as 
well as bold. But your dislike to Arden made you un- 
dervalue his abilities. 

Rob. Devil take him and them both!—Not once off 
his guard? 

Bru. Not once, as far as I could judge of the matter. 
It will be proved, indeed, that, a few days previous to 
the date of the forgery, he purchased at the stationer’s 
with whom old Fenshaw deals, that peculiar kind of 
paper upon which the old gentleman always writes his 
moncy bills,—a kind which he had never purchased be- 
fore: but this circumstance is not very conclusive, since 
Fenshaw acknowledges giving him a bill of the same 
date, though for a much smaller sum. Now the old gen- 
tleman’s memory is impaired, and he may easily be 
supposed to have set down, in mistake, one sum for 
another. Your having seen the real bill is the only cir- 
cumstance that makes positively against him. His life, 
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Rob, I know it is. Now is my time of revenge for 
all the scorn, for all the insults, I have endured from that 
proud woman. 

Bru. And is it generous to use it? 

Rob. Generous! and hast thou kept company with 
me all these years, Bruton, to talk so like a simpleton as 
thou dost? I have carried myself with a show of spe- 
cious sentiments to the world ; as every man must do 
who is not a fool, and intends to live with some credit 
in it. I have been the delicate, the liberal, the good, and, 
above all, the good-natured Mr. Robinair, to many ; but 
when did I ever pretend to refinement or generosity be- 
fore thee ? 

Bru. I cannot, indeed, greatly accuse thee of it. But 
the present case is so very distressing. 

Rob. It is so; | apprehend as much, good Mr. Braton. 

Bru. But you have lived upon poor Arden; you have 
encouraged him in all kinds of extravagance. 

Rob. Well, sir, this has not escaped my memory. 

Bru. You have enticed him to the gaming table, and 
ruined him. 

Rob. Well; of this, also, I have some recollection. 

Rru. And your lax doctrines respecting money trans- 
actions have, I doubt not, suggested to him, that robbing 
an old relation of what he could easily spare, and of 
what, in the course of a few years, would probably be 
his own by right, could scarcely be considered as a crime. 

Rob. Thou sayest truth: I have done all this. And 
wherefore have I done it, thinkest thou? For the paltry 
gains to be made from the ruin of a man of moderate 
fortune 1—J, who had talents to have speculated on a 
much grander scale? Out upon thy little narrow con- 
ceptions ! 

Bru. Nay, I knew that revenge for disappointed pas- 
sion had a good share in all your manceuvres. 

Rob, Sharp-witted fellow! thou knowest that I loved 
his wife, and was rejected by her, who preferred this fool 
to me; that I went abroad in disgust, and, upon my re- 
turn, insinuated myself into his confidence, with the 
hope of sowing discord between them, and, if possible, 
of undermining her fidelity. Thou knowest she has still 
treated me with disdain, so that nothing but his com- 
plete ruin can possibly detach her from him ;—thou 
knowest all this, yet hast the folly to stand before me, 
with that piteous countenance of thine, desiring me seri- 
ously to undo all I have been labouring for so long. Will 
the wolf, with the prey in his fangs, forbear to devour it, 
because, forsooth, he will be called an unamiable wolf? 

Bru. I would have you at least to consider 

Rob. No! good, compassionate Mr. Bruton: I have 
considered, and I will not save him. On the scaffold let 
him die! and let those who have suffered within them 
the torments that I have endured condemn me, if they 
can. Itis not by calm, even-tempered dozers through 
life, such as thou art, that I will submit to be judged. 

Bru, Then, by my faith, Robinair, thou art a fiend! 

Rob. Better be a fiend only, than fiend and fool both. 
Iam‘a man of more simplicity than thou art; I do not 
try to have so many contrary qualities at once. Sound 
no more of that piteous nonsense in my ears ! 

Bru. Pity, indeed, seems out of use at present. Who 
could have thought that old man would have prosecuted 
the life of one who, though distantly related to him, is 
still his nearest of kin! Some secret enemy has goaded 
him to it. 

Rob. And thou art at a loss, I doubt not, to guess who 
this wicked enemy may be; judging, as thou dost, in all 
the imbecility of innocence. (Smiling on him with malig- 
nant contempt.) 

Bru. (shrinking from him in disgust.) I understand 
that smile. 

Rob. Thou hast understanding enough for that, hast 
thou !—But do not imagine, however, that I am entirely 
destitute of every good disposition. I intend, when I 
am in possession .of old Fenshaw’s fortune, which he 
has promised to bequeath to. me, to be liberal, and even 
generous, both to Mrs. Arden and her son. When she 
is in my power I will treat her nobly; but she must be 
in my power. 

Bru. Ihave no more to say to you; my pleading is 
at an end. 

Rob. I am glad to hear it. And now, dropping this 
subject, which must never again be resumed, let me re- 
mind you of the business you are to transact for me at 
the other end of the town. I have ordered my carriage 








to meet me here, and it is just drawing up at the door. 
(Hasting away, and returning.) Half past twelve, I 
think, is the time Mrs. Arden has appointed ? 

Bru. Yes, it is the time she fixed. 

ob. I must hurry home, then ! {[ Exit. 

Bru, (alone.) And this is the man to whom my cursed 
extravagance has subjected me, while, having me in his 
power, he treats me like a menial—like a slave! Oh, 
thou vice of gaming! thou hast overthrown thy thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, never to rise again—never 
again to bear themselves with the erect dignity of an 
honest man! [ Exit. 


SCENE IL.—An open Hall or Lobby in a Prison, from which a 
wide arched passage branches off. Over the arch is written, 
“The Felons’ Side.” 


Enter Youne Arven, meeting the head Jaiuen. 
Jailer. Did you look for any one, young gentleman ? 
Young A. 1 am wrong, I see. Can you show me the 

way to the debtors’ side! There is a prisoner I would 

enquire after, 

Jailer. (pointing in another direction.) That, sir, will 
lead you to it: but you had better stop here a few mi- 
nutes ; for yonder are persons coming this way, conduct- 
ing a prisoner from examination,—a poor unfortunate 
gentleman. 

Young A. A gentleman! what is his name? 

Jailer, His name is Arden. 

Young A. (aside.) Examination ! is it a meeting with 
creditors he means ! 

Jailer. Yonder he comes, poor man! 

Young A. You seem to pity him very much. 

Jailer, It always grieves me to see a gentleman in his 
situation. 

Y. 4. You have a kind heart, sir; but misfortunes 
will happen to persons in every rank of life. 

Jailer. Here Hie is, and his friends and counsel with 
him. 

Y. 1. (aside, and shrinking back.) Vl stand behind ; 
I cannot go up to him before those people. 

Enter Arven, with his Counsen, &c., and walks slowly 
across the stage, passing close by his son, who keeps 
behind the Jaixen, casting a furtive look at his fa- 
ther’s face as he passes ; then, seeing him about to 
enter the Felons’ Passage, springs forward eagerly, 
as if to prevent him. 

Jailer (pulling him back.) What would you? 

Y. A. He is going the wrong way ! 

Jailer. He is right enough. 

Y. A. That is the felons’ side! 

Jailer. And therefore it is his. 

Y. 4. Thou liest! 

Jailer. What say you? 

Y. .1. He is no felon! 

Jailer. That will be known when his trial is ended. 

Y. A. What trial? 

Jailer. His trial, that comes on to-morrow, for a 
forgery. (Youne Anven sinks to the ground; JaiLer, 


lad! this has struck through his heart like an arrow. 
He must be some near relation to the prisoner. 

Under Jailer. His son; V’ll pawn my life on’t! 

Jailer, Ah, poor boy! ( Chafes his hands and temples, 
and Youne ArvEN recovers.) My good young sir, go 
into my house for a while and recover yourself. 

Y. A. There was a wonderful buzzing of voices round 
me. 


and I spoke softly, too. 
Y. 2. I must go to my father. 


covered, Beside, he is engaged at present with gentle- 
men, who are assisting him to prepare for his trial. 
Y. A. His trial! Oh, oh !—But he is innocent! 
Jailer. Yes, my good boy; we hope so: and then 
there is no fear of him. 


this country. 
Y. A. Ah! were that but certain, he would be safe. 


sir; and come with me to my house, hard by, till his 
counsel have left him.—How came you here without a 
conductor ? 


Y. .2. My mother desired me not to go till she could 





be with me; but I was impatient, and stole out of the | 





Jailer. There was nobody spoke to you but myself; 


Jailer. Then he is safe: so, cheer up, my sweet young 











house as soon as she left it to execute some business 
elsewhere. Alas! I see now why she forbade me to go. 
[ Eweunt. 


SCENE IiL—Robinair’s House. 


Enter Mrs. Arpen, and a Servant showing her in. 

Serv. (placing a chair.) My master will attend you 
immediately, madam. [Exit 

Mrs. A. (alone.) And here I am in the house of this 
man, a humble supplicant for his pity! Righteous Hea- 
ven! sunk thus low in misery, give me strength to sup- 
port it! If I have been haughty or elated in prosperity, 
teach me now resignation in adversity!—I hear him 
coming.—Ah! do I feel pride still? No, no, no! what 
have I to do with feelings like these, when I am plead- 
ing for the life of my husband! 

Enter Rowinair, 

Rob, Madam, I have kept myself at home in obedience 
}to your appointment. 
| Mrs. 2. I thank you, sir, for paying so much regard 
|to one so very miserable. I come to you, Mr. Robinair, 
a depressed and wretched suitor. 
| Rob. Is there any thing, in any situation, that Mrs. 
} Arden will deign to desire of me? 

Mrs. A. There is, there is! there is something I must 
desire—I must beg—I must beseech of you ; and I will 
not do your friendship for Arden the injury to suppose 
it possible that you should refuse me. 

Rob. I am infinitely honoured by your good opinion, 
madam. In what can I possibly serve you # 

Mrs. A. O tell me first—tell me faithfully and truly, 
what is your opinion of my husband’s situation. He 
has been very imprudent, but it cannot be that he is 
| guilty. 

Rob. Imprudence leads men into great temptation. 
You know whether or not the character of your hus- 
band made him more likely than other men to resist it. 
| Mrs. 4. Alas! I know well the weakness of his mind, 
land I know his necessities were great: but great as they 
jmight be, they could never move him to commit such a 
‘crime. 

Rob. So do all good wives conceive of their husbands’ 
integrity; particularly those who have enjoyed the feli- 
city of a romantic attachment. How happy should I 
be to feel equally confident on this point. 
| Mrs. 4. Then you are not? O, no, no! you cannot 
| believe him guilty, how strongly soever appearances may 
{be against him. 

Rob. I wish it were possible for me to hold your faith 
upon this subject, madam, or even to avoid the necessity 








{I may be under of appearing on his trial, as the principal 
witness against him. 

Mrs. A. Merciful Heaven! and do you walk about at 
liberty, waiting here to give the death-blow to him whom 
|you have called your friend? Fly, fly, I beseech you! 
On my knees I beseech you to have pity on us. Fly 
this country for a season, and conceal the place of your 

retreat. 


beckoning to the Unven JatLer to assist him.) Poor; Rob, Pray, madam, do not give me the pain of see- 
jing you in that posture. 


Mrs. A. No posture but this till you have granted my 
request! Have pity on us! Fly the country, or conceal 
yourself immediately, and we will bless you. (Still kneel- 


ling and catching hold of the skirts of his coat, as he re- 
ltreats from her.) 


Rob, I will not listen to another word while you re- 
main thus. (Placing a chair for her; they both sit 
down.) 

Mrs. 4. Then you will listen to me now: you will 


|consent to fly, or conceal yourself till the trial is over. 
Jailer, Yes, presently ; but not till you are better re- | 


Rob. Are you aware, madam, that you are desiring 
me to become an exile, an outlaw? to destroy my own 
character and credit in the world? Your many kind 
instances of regard for my happiness may indeed merit 
a grateful return, but something short of this (/ronéc 


) 


|Command my services in any other way. My fortune 
Under Jailer. The innocent are never condemned in | 


is at your disposal. [| will be the protector of yourself 
and of your son. 

Mrs. A. (starting from her seat). Heaven forbid! thy 
protection were the venomous coilings— —(checkir 
herself, and covering her face with her hands). 

Rob. Of a serpent, you would have said. But, pray, 
speak without reserve, that we may understand one an- 
other completely. My protection is not, perhaps, what 
you would voluntarily have chosen; but, when no better 
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expedient presents itself, it may possibly he 


endured.| od. Ay, she was lofty enough once. But the lark] The murmurs of detestation and pity ; the broad gaze of 


Ay, madam, and shall be endured, if you hope for any |cannot be always in the clouds; the heavy rain beats| the innumerable multitude; the last horrible act imposed 


favour for your husband, whom it is ia my power to save 
without flying the country. 


Must I commit perjury to) where earth-grubs and snails are her neighbours —Dis-| strongly recoils from! this is dreadful! 


upon her wings, and down she drops upon the wet sod,| on a passive wretch ;—this is what the human mind 


(Sinks down 


please you, whilst your marriage vow, the bane of all appointed, ha! ha! ha!—But I have other things which| again upon his seat.) 


my happiness, remains unbroken ! Must I be the sinner, thou must do for me in the mean time—nay, don’t scow] 
and you sull continue inmaculate ? 
which she seems st) ‘Take this in.o your am’s man with the money. 


Enter a Person with a small bag. 


yn lt avitated. 
consideration, lady: J shall sleep to-night in my house | 
near Chelsea, where, if you will have the condescension 
to come yourself, and acquaint me with your determi-|ing insolence ! it is insufferable. 
nation, I shall think myselt honoured.—Excuse me now;| fod, (to the Srnancen). Good morning, Mr. Martin ; 
I am exceedingly hurried with business. Let me have | how is your master? You have brought, I see, the little 
the pleasure of attending you to your chair, Letitia; I sum that was left unsettled between us. He is an ho- 
once called you by that dear name (taking her hand \nourable fellow. But thou shakest thy head, man ; thou 
familiarly). |lookest ruefully. 
Stranger. Come honesty first, and honour will follow. 


Mis. A. (pulling away her hand indignantly.) In-| 
- ° ,’ 
Rob. Fogh! some old saw of your grandmother's; 


sulting, detestable villain! let one general ruin over- | 
whelm us all, before I owe any thing to thee. (Hurrying quite out of date now, my good friend. 
from him.) [£xit. grum at me: there is something to make thee more 
Rob. Yes; pride cheerful. (Offering him money with one hand, while he 
must make some blustering, before he be entirely turned | receives the bag.with the other.) 
| Stranger. I'll have nothing of yours, sir. 
Rob. No! good gold pieces are not to be despised. 


looking after her significantly). 


out of doors: this is but reasonable, and according to the 
working of nature. Yes, yes, yes! there will be time | 
enough between this and midnight to smooth the haughty | Stranger, Be they gold or copper it is the same to 
brow into submission. (Walking hastily up and down, | me. { Exit. 
and stopping now and then as he speaks.) Now will | Rob. (laughing). What think you of this angry fool, 
the days of thy scorn be remembered with bitterness, | Bruton ? 
when, wife to a degraded husband, thou lookest timidly| Bru. He has cause to be angry. You have stripped 
up to the eyes of a protector—even him whom thou hast the coat from the back of his poor silly master. 
rejected with disdain,—Let this once be, and I shall feel Rob. Well; he will go to Paris in his waistcoat. He 
it worth all the——No; I will not call it villany—my | may find it the fashion there, perhaps, to go so clothed. 
thing—all the artful) Bru. And how long will he keep his waistcoat when 
jhe gets among the worthies of the Palais Royal ? 
Re-enter Mus. Anven, with mortified timidity. Rob. What does that signify? The thick waters of 
Mrs. .2. You will be at Chelsea to-night ? ithe Seine will make him coat, vest, and winding-sheet, 
Rob. Yes, lady, where I shall be delighted to see you, all in one, with no more to do about the matter. 
and to obey your commands. [Exit Mrs. Arven. | Enter a Man with papers, &c. 
(Molding up his hands exultingly.) [kaew it would be Oh, ho! Mr. Skriever; you are come at last with the 
so! ‘There was a rude burst of anger, to be sure; but | deeds. 
the vision of a man’s bare throat, with a noose about it,} Skriever. Yes, sir, and you will find the security 
has crossed her in the hall, and checked her wayward good, and the interest of your money regularly paid. 


provocations would justify any 
management it has cost me. 


fier a pause, in so—things that must be done—Ha! here comes Beach- 


Bru. (aside, as he turns from Rowin air). Domineer- 


Look not so! 


Enter Uxven Jaiter, bearing a covered dish, &c. 


Under Jailer. I have brought you something to eat, 
sir: you will be quite faint if you fast longer. 

Ar. Take it away, friend; I cannot eat yet. 

Under Jailer. Pray, sir, be advised. If it were buta 
single morsel, it would do you good. 

Ar, Take it away—take it away, I pray thee. 
art thou so importunate ? 

Under Jailer, There is a young gentleman below, 
who wishes to see you, and my master is anxious you 
should take some refreshment before he comes to you; 
just, as it were, to strengthen you first. 

lr. (starting up.) A young gentleman, said ye? A 
boy, do you mean ? 

Under Jailer. Yes, sir, one of your good, manly, gen- 
tlemanly-like school-boys; but wonderfully out of heart, 
poor fellow. 

«Ir. Good God! Show him up immediately. 

Under Jailer. Yes, sir; but will you not take a little 
wine first, if you will eat nothing ? 

Ar. No, no, kind fool! it would choke me. Show 
him up immediately. [Exit Jarven. 
| Now do I feel all my miseries!’ Now am I the selfish, 
the cruel, the disgraceful father. O God! O God! what 
is the gaze of a multitude to this boy’s eye? 

Enter Youne Anrven, who, running up to his father, 
falls upon his neck, and bursts into tears. 

Ar. Boy, boy ! why hast thou come to me ? 

Y. A. To bless you, father. 

Ar. To bless me, boy ? , 

Y. A. Ay, and to cling to you, father: to be with you 
and serve you, father; who should do that, as you are 
now circumstanced, but me ? 

Ar, Wo is me! that thou shouldst have such an 
office! It must not be. 

Y. A. Turn not away from me thus! I am now at 
your feet in a posture you have never seen me take be- 


Why 














steps.—HHo, there ! | Rob. I trust so; for otherwise I shall foreclose upon 
Enter a Servant. you without hesitation. Go into my library, and I'll 
Send notice to the housckeeper at Chelsea that sign it there. {Exit Sxniever by a side door. 
No, I must write down her directions, else there will be (7 Bruton, after going about the room fantastically, 
some cursed mistake or other. (Goes to a table, and sits with a gay, skipping step.) The breezes of fortune, you 
down to write, while the Sravanr waits.) |see, are in my sails. 
Enter Bruton. Bru. But you may be wrecked full soon, notwith- 
Bru. You are engaged, I see. standing. . ‘ 
Rob, No, no! ll speak to you immediately. Rob. Never fear: I ama skilful pilot as well as a bold 
Bru. (aside.) What is he about now? No good, I’m sailor, and when I am O what may I not be!—I 
sure, from the eagerness of his eye, and that ironical will make a man of thee, Bruton. 
twisting of his mouth. Bru. Could you restore me to the man I was when 
Rob. (afier sealing the note, and giving it to the|you first took me up, I should ask no better fortune, and 
Servant). Bid Charles carry that to Mrs. Cookum/take my leave of you for ever. 
without delay. Rob. What! leave me? No, no! I must not part 
[ Exit Servant, and Rowrxain comes forward to|with that sober face, and seeming sanctity of thine: they 
Bruton, with a gay light step. will be necessary to keep me in credit with the world. 
Bru. You are not going to Chelsea to-night. “ Hold your tongue,” will the faded maids and dowagers 
Rob, But I am; and I tell thee besides, as surely, that | exclaim, as they arrange their cards, “I will not hear one 
thou art going with me. word against Sir John Robinair, as long as he is so in- 
Bru. Indeed! T am engaged elsewhere. timate with good Mr. Bruton.” 
Rob. Let the elsewhere forego thy gracious presence Bru. Sir John Robinair ! 
for this bout. ‘Thou art engaged to me. Rob. Yes; 1 shall be a baronet by and by, you know. 
Bru. Something too arbitrary, methinks. There will be nothing very wonderful in that, surely. 
Rob. O! displeased, I see! Come, come; do not be} But I waste time here: I must go and sign those deeds. 
a restive fool upon my hands, when I want thee con- [Exit into the side door. 
foundedly. For I must be in waiting there before the Bru. He is mad with prosperity. But pride comes 
hour; and I hate to wait alone. before a fall; and may the proverb be verified here ! 
Bru. For whom? [ Exit. 
Rob, She who has the prettiest hand and foot of any 
woman in England; she who has haunted, and scorned, 
and tormented me for almost the half of my life; for Ar- ACT Ill 
den’s wife. I have an appointment with her at midnight. ” ; 
Bru. You do not say so,—you cannot say so. Has| The prison; Arven is discovered sitting in a discousolate pos- 
misery driven her to this? ture. After a pause, he rises, and walks once or twice across 
Rob. We shall see—you shall see. the front of the Stage. 
Bru. I cannot believe it. Ar. And if it should come to this, in what is it really 








—= 


fore. (Kneeling and catching his hand.) 

Ar. I know thee well: thou art a generous boy ; thou 
art a noble boy ; but what a father am I? I have blasted 
thy fair promise, freshly springing plant! I have blight. 
ed thee with disgrace ! 

Y, A. Say not so, my dear father! what ruin is there 
to him who has a sound mind and a sound body left, 
and is willing to be a poor man, since Heaven pleases 
not that he should be a rich one? And for disgrace, I 
shall think it no disgrace to be the son of an unfortunate 
father, knowing that he is only unfortunate. Look not 
on me then with such anguish! You will be able to 
vindicate your character to the world. (AnrpeEn shakes 
his head.) Nay, and if all the world regard you as 
guilty, I will believe you to be innocent. 

Ar. Oh, oh, oh! This is misery indeed. 

Y. A. Why that terrible groan, dear father ? 

Ar. Thou wringest my heart, my son!—Little dost 
thou know: but thou shalt know it. I have kept thy 
mother in ignorance, but I will conceal nothing from 
thee. [Going to the door to see if it be closely shut. 
Y. A. Good heaven ! what is it you would tell me? 
Ar. The fatal progress of a ruined unfortunate man. 
Y. A. I know you are unfortunate. 

Ar. Hold thy peace, and hear me out.—Naturally 
thoughtless and profuse, and fond of the pitiful distinc- 
tion that expense bestows, I dissipated an easy fortune 
which ought to have been thine, Edmond. 

Y. 4. Nay, nay! take no thought of that: let it go. 
It is but a feather in the air; and may light where it lists. 
Ar. Having squandered it, as I said, that false friend 
Robinair. 
Y. A. Is he false ? 

Ar. False, base, and treacherous. 

Y. A. May he be sent to perdition then ! 

Ar. Be quiet, be quiet, and hear me out. That false 








Rob, Be as sceptical and as cautious as you please ; 
but go with me to Chelsea in the evening, and let seeing 
and believing be yoke-fellows. 

Bru. 1 will not go.—Nay, I will go to see you dis- 


appointed. You deceive yourself: she cannot have 


different from that which, many times, in the accumu- 
lation of my distresses, I have wished for—I have almost 
been upon the brink of perpetrating? How often, after 
returning in despair from the gaming-house, have I wist- 
fully looked at the pistols that hung on the wall, or the 


friend, who had insinuated himself into my confidence, 
by many flattering praises and professions of regard, and by 
sometimes accommodating me with small loans of money, 
which I still hoped to repay, introduced me to the gaming 
table. There I was at first allowed to be successful, and 








fallen so low, 


razor that lay on my table!-—Ah! but disgrace, disgrace !| 


encouraged to risk still higher stakes: at last a tide of 
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ill luck, as it was called, set strongly against me, and I 
was borne down to ruin and despair. 

Y. A. O what you must have suffered, father ! 

ar. 1 was not a very happy man, Edmond ; and when 
I thought of your mother and you 

Y. A. Nay, nay! say nothing of this. 
very well: we are satisfied. 

Ar. I will go on with my story. Being thus desperate, 








We shall do 


thousand pounds, which I sincerely meant to repay, 
whenever I should have it in my power. 

Y. 2. I knew it, sir: I knew you would willingly 
wrong no man. 

Ar, Nay, listen. Fenshaw, suspecting the state of) 
my affairs, but pitying my distress, sent me, indeed, a 
bill on his banker, but it was only for a hundred pounds, 
which was nothing to my necessities. I had, formerly, 
to amuse myself, imitated different kinds of hand-writing, 
and once,—this is the circumstance that, if brought in 
evidence, along with another only known to Robinair, 
would have the strongest effect on the decision of a jury ; 
namely, his having seen the bill which Fenshaw sent 
me. Nothing was concealed from him. Once, after 
copying a note of Fenshaw’s so exactly that it could not 
be discovered from the original, I showed it to Robinair 
and said, “This may be a resource to me in time of 
need.” 

Y, A. (eagerly.) But you said it only in jest ? 


THE STRIPLING: A TRAGEDY. 





arms.) But it is impossible. 


earth. 
father. 
know that it is none of mine. 


father. 


it to the core. 


this manner! 








Ar. I did so then: but ruin overwhelmed me; I had 
no resource, and a strong temptation took hold of me. 


To convert this bill for a hundred into one for a thou- | my unutterable folly! What a proud father [I might 
No, no! change thy name, 
madman, confident of retrieving all if I were but once | and Jet no creature know who it was that gave thee 
Let me die the death of a malefactor : it will be 


sand pounds, seemed so easily done ; and still, like a’ 


more enabled to attempt fortune, I thought I should con- 
trive to repay the sum, before the fraud could be discov- 
ered. ‘This fatal idea came into my head in my despair, 
was rejected, yet still returned to me again, and, at last, 
an irresistible temptation fastened itself upon my mise- 
rable imbecility. 

Y. 4. (in a half-choked voice.) But you resisted it ? 

Ar, Alas! I did not. 

[Youne Arpen staggers back some paces, then sinks 

down upon a chair, and from that upon the ground, | 





where he throws himself along, covering his face; which I have torn from my breast, shall return to it no 
with his hands, while Anven strides to and fro on| more. 


the front of the stage, in violent agitation. 
Enter Mrs. Anven. 


Mrs. A. (to her husband, not perceiving her son, who air.) 


is partly concealed by the chair from which he sank.) | 
Ha! how is it now? | 
have ever seen thee before. Alas! if thy strength fail | 


thee now, when thou hast such exertions to make, what | myself. 


will become of us? 


Ar, Let me alone—let me alone: thoughts of unut- 
terable anguish are dealing with me. 


Ar. My noble, my generous boy ! 


have been! But now 





being. 
horrible, but it will be short. 
Y. A. May you not yet be saved ? 


Ar. I ask it not now: I am resigned, if thou canst 
save thyself from infamy, and wilt blot out from thy 
remembrance that a weak wish for life did once for a} 
moment betray me into unworthy thoughts. 

Mrs. A. O God! and is there no deliverance for thee ? 
Can any thing be a crime that saves thy life ? 

The degrading wish 


-ir, Speak not of this again. 


Mrs. A. Alas! alas! I thought to have brought thee |to, Edmond ! 


comfort. 

Ar. What comfort? Where is it? 

Mrs. A. I went in quest of it, but I have returned 
empty. He is inexorable. 

Ar. O! I remember now. 
Robinair then ? | 

Mrs. A. Yes; I am come from his house, where !/ a 
have knelt and wept at his feet. 

Ar. And he is inexorable? 

Mrs. A. There is nothing to hope for from him. 
has talked of befriending me and my son; but for thee 
he has no pity. He has talked, indeed, as if certain 
compliances on my part might have power to move him |! 
in your behalf, and desired me to acquaint him with my | 
determination this night at his house near Chelsea; but 
there was a malignant mockery on his face, as he spoke, 
which made me regard what he said as an unworthy in- 
sult, that had no serious meaning. 





to propose that which, were I but to utter it, would covert 
us both with shame. 

Mrs. A. Let it not then be uttered! Thou hast re- 
thon hast; and, for the rest, let Heaven in its mercy 
send us deliverance. (ARrpEN groans.) 


this? Where is that vehemence of indignation? Surely | creature! 


thou hast rejected it with abhorrence ! 
-4r. I did reject it with abhorrence, and I do so still. 








Mrs. A. Come back, come back, child: thou shalt not 
leave us, 


Y. A. Oh, call me not back ! 


any means that we are ignorant of ! 


Y. A. Yes, father; and ignorant you must be. Let 
me go, I beseech you: I have a thing in my head, and 
He | with you I dare no longer remain. 
Ar. This isa strangely sudden thought. 
Mrs. A. When shall [ see thee again? 


1ome in an hour or two. 


Y. A. But I sha’n’t return to you then. 
Mrs. A. Before dark, at least, | may expect you? 


Y. A. I sha’n’t return so soon. 
Mrs. A. Good heavens! 


he sky when I see you again. 


may Heaven have pity upon us! 
Mrs. A. (running after him.) I cannot let him go: 
jected the detestable proposal with abhorrence: I know | there is something in his words that alarm me. 
Ar. (pulling her back.) Do not go after him, nor pre- 
O! how is| vent him from following his own generous impulse, noble 
There is some person whom he hopes to 
interest strongly in my favour ;—some of his school-fel- 
lows, perhaps, connected with people in power, 


Mrs. A. (to her son.) Ha! art thou here? 

Ar. (to his son, who is looking fixedly upon him.) 
Take off thine eyes from me, boy; they strike me to the 
Look not so on one whom thou hast called thy 
I know the spirit that is in thee, and, alas! I 
Thou hast clung round 
my knees, and the first word of thy lips has been my 
name; thou hast clung to my side, and appeared to be- | 
long to me, but the soul that is in thee claims a far higher 
descent; thou shouldst have been the son of a nobler 
Yet strike me not to the earth in my wretched- 
ness: I can bear any degradation but this. 

Y. A. Father, father! speak not such words of humi- 
liation: they are in my heart like daggers; they pierce 
If I have looked at you as I ought not 
to have looked, punish me as you will, but, oh! not in 
Give me any other chastisement! You 
are the father that Heaven has given me, and I will be 
your son in riches and poverty ; in honour and disgrace. 


Be calm, be resigned, my dear Latitia: there is 
no deliverance, 
| Y. 4. (after a thoughtful pause, springing up in the 
But there is—there is deliverance ! 
Ar. What keen voice of exclamation is this? Art 
Thou art more overcome than I | thou beside thyself? 
Y. A. No; but [am beyond myself. 
Tue strength of a man thrills along my new. 
strung limbs, and with it there is deliverance for thee. 
[ Running hastily to the door. 
Ar. What dost thou mean? Where art thou running 


Let me be for this one 
day unquestioned, and free from control, and all my life 


Thou hast been with after I am subject to your will. 
Ar. Knowest thou of any interest to be moved? of 


when shall I see thee ? 
Y. A. Enquire not about me, I beseech you! 
Ar. But it had a meaning,—a damned meaning. My | midnight, perhaps—but rise not when I knock at the 
life is in his power, and he had the audacity, even to me,|door. In the morning—daylight will be dawning on 
Farewell, farewell! and 


But, oh! Letitia! there are moments when the thoughts 
of public disgrace; of the last dreadful act of dying on 
a scaffold, a spectacle to the unfeeling multitude, does so 
terribly beset my imagination, that, were it possible to 
endure the idea of thy degradation, [ could almost 

Y. A. (who has been eagerly listening, raising him- 
self meantime from the ground by degrees, now springs 
upon his feet, and rushing between his father and mo- 
{ wrote to my old relation Fenshaw for the loan of a|ther, separates them vehemently with his thrown-out 





Oh, the curse of 


? 


Iam more than 


f 


I shall be at 


After 


[Exit hastily. 


whose open disdain has so long and so sorely galled you ! 


she will; but she shall, nevertheless, be 


237 
vain, indeed ; yet let him follow his own ideas. He will 
have satisfaction afterwards in having made the attempt. 

Mrs. A. Pray Heaven it be so! I have strange fear 
upon me that I cannot account for. "T is like a presenti- 
ment: I have become superstitious—What if I should 
see him no more? 

Ar, Do not give way to it, my dear love! 
makes us all superstitious. 

Enter Jatver, 
Does any body wish to see me? 

Jailer. Your counsel, sir, are returned; and as you 
are permitted to use the next apartment, where there is 
better accommodation than here, I have shown them into 
it, and they wait for you. 

Ar. I will come to them immediately. [Ewvit Jarcer. 
Leave me then, my dear Letitia, and keep up your heart, 
lif you can. 
bless and support you, under the sad trials which my 
[ Exeunt. 


Misery 





I shall see you again in the evening.—God 





| 
jsins and follies have brought upon you ! 


——— 
ACT IV. 
A green Lawn, with borders of flowers, in front of Robinair’s 


House, near Chelsea. Moonlight 


Enter Rowixain and Bruton from the house. 
Rob. The night air is cool and refreshing here: it is 
stifling to sit in that close library, which you are so fond of. 
[Walking quickly up and down, and sometimes stop- 

ping to listen. 
Bru. Yet you give yourself no time to enjoy it. Is 
that hurried pace the motions of one who comes forth to 
breathe the still air of evening? There is a sky, too, 
over your head, with that peaceful, brilliant moon shining 
from it, to which the dullest eye might be turned with a 








species of devotion, yet you look not up once to be- 
hold it. 

Rob. This vile state of suspense! Who thinks of 
moon, clouds, or sky, when enduring it? ( Listening.) 
I hear a footstep coming up the lane. 

Bru. My ears are less quick ; I hear nothing: and if 
you are come out to listen for the arrival of her whom 
you expect, you will have the cool air about you long 
enough, I believe. ; 

Rob. What! think you she will not come ? 

Bru. I am almost certain she will not. 

Rob. Thou little knowest how the proud may be sub- 
dued by distress, 

Bru. If I have any true knowledge of Arden, with 
all his weakness and folly, he will not submit to be saved 
by such base means as you propose. 

Rob. Pshaw, pshaw ! thou art too simple ; contempti- 
bly simple. The love of life works powerfully in stronger 
minds than his. Besides, the lady may be willing to 
save him without his consent. She, depend upon it, 
will be here by and by. 

Bru. You are very sanguine. 

Rob. Not unreasonably so: she will be here ere long. 
And then that eye of pride, those lips of scorn, that step 
of haughty defiance—ay, then shall I see them changed 
—changed into humble, abashed, submissive gentleness, 
This will be triumph! this will be happiness! yea, that 
very thing, happiness, which I have been pursuing all 
my life, and have never yet overtaken. 

Bru. And so you confess, after all your suecesses in 
life, the fools you have aj led, the dangers you have 
escaped, the sums you have amassed, the passions you 
have gratified, that happiness is a thing which has still 


esca pe d you ? 


Rob. Yes, Bruton, in some cursed way or other it 


still has escaped me. 


Bru. But you are resolved to make sure of it now, 


by becoming the object of concealed detestation to one 


’ 


Rob. Well, be it so! be it so! let her detest me as 
the humbled 


mistress, and I the condescending protector. 


Bru. An enviable state, truly, you project for yourself! 
Rob. And Arden, too ; he must in his turn give place, 


and bend his blushing brow to mortification and contempt, 


Bru. A blessed sight to behold ! 
Rob. Ay, and that proud boy of his, who begins al- 


ready, like his lofty mother, to bear himself with a spirit 
above his years, even he must crouch and hold his tongue 





It is 


in humbling consciousness. 
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JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 
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Bru. And thus circumstanced, you propose to be 
happy. Why, the fiends themselves enjoy as good hap- 
piness as this; and if such be your notion of enjoyment, 
Robinair, you need not be afraid of joining company 
with them hereafter, for you will certainly have served 
your time here as a noviciate of their order. 

Rob. Well, if I do take that road to preferment, I 
sha’n’t have the regret of breaking up my intimacy with 
thee. 

Bru. Nay, 1 know not that. I am disgusted with 
this way of life, I assure you, and have very serious 
thoughts of reforming my bad habits, 

Rob. Reforming, ha! ha! ha! Why, what’s the 
matter with thee? Hast thou got gout in thy head, or 
water in thy chest ; or has thy good-natured physician 
threatened thee with apoplexy? Ha! ha! I am con- 
cerned to enquire into this matter, thou knowest, as thou 
intendest most certainly to make me thine executor. 

Bru. No, Robinair, I have none of the diseases you 
mention, nor any other, that I know of; but no one 
knows how long he may enjoy either health or life. 

Rob. (with mock solemnity.) To be sure, nobody 
knows how soon his glass may be run. Nobody knows 
when death may knock at his own door—we are all here 
to-day, but know not where we may be to-morrow. I 
have heard all this twenty years ago, from a much better 
preacher than thou art.—Come, come, let us go into the 
house again: our cool tankard is waiting for us. 

Bru. As you please: but here comes your man from 
town. 

Enter MonGan. 
Returned from thy watching-post, Morgan? 

Mor. Yes, sir. 

Rob. And with any intelligence ? 

Mor. I have kept my station there all the evening, on 
pretence of condoling with old Humphry, who. is in 
grievous distress for his master; but I know not that I 
have picked up any thing particular. 

Bru. What has the lady been doing, Morgan ? 

tob. (eagerly.) Yes, what of her? Was she at 
home, or at the prison ! 

Mor. She returned from the prison for an hour or two 
in the evening, and, after writing some letters, as they 
told me, or such like business as that, returned to the 
prison again, where, she said to Humphry, she should 
stay till a late hour, desiring Robert to come with a chair 
for her. 

Rob. Not the chariot ’—This really looks but— 
But art thou sure the chariot is not ordered afterwards ? 

Bru. You would fain have the poor fellow to assist) 
you in deceiving yourself—Or did you not hear, Mor- 
gan, that it is suspected she will come round in her chair 
by Chelsea, on her way from the prison ? 

" Mor. No, sir; I heard little of her intentions, they 
were all so taken up, before [ came away, about young 





master. 

Rob. And what of him? what has he been doing? 

«Mor. After spending a long time in the closet where 
Mr. Arden keeps his arms, he has left the house without 
speaking to any one, and unseen by any body; and all 
the servants, particularly Humphry, aie in a terrible 
quandary about bim; for he had not returned when I 
came away, and they fear some mischief has befallen 
him. 

Rob. Much disturbance about nothing, talking fools ! 
They like to be frightened about something: it is an 
occupation for them, and does not hinder them from eat- 
ing their supper. 


«Mor. Nay, sir; not a morsel has been eaten by them:| Jose time here. 


for they all love the poor youth as if he were kith and 
kin to every one of them. 


Bru. He is, indeed, a fine-spirited creature. In his Enter Manautne and Roxerr. 
father’s closet, said you? Mad. It grows very late; did not the clock strike 
Rob. And are any of the arms missing? now? 


Mor. Humphry says a light fowling-piece is gone ; 
but he is not sure that Mr, Arden himself did not take 
it some time ago to be cleaned. 

Rob. And the old fool is afraid the child will blow out 


his brains with i.—Well, since thou hast no other in-| hour to her steps pacing backwards and forwards in her 
telligence than this, Morgan, go thy ways to thy supper. own room, and it has gone to my heart to hear it. I’d 
And let us move into the house also. give the best suit I ever had to my back, that my young 
See, the candles are lighted now in the parlour, and our| master were returned. 


{ Exit MonGan.] 


cool tankard waits for us. 
Bru. With all my heart; we have been in this chill 


Enter Youne Annen, with a fowling-piece in his hand, 
stepping cautiously, and then looking round, as if 
disappointed. 
Y. A. He has got into the house already. After watch- 

ing here since twilight, I have suffered him to escape. 

Wretched timidity ! though his friend stood so near him, 


killing the wrong person. Foolish, cruel caution! must 
I return to my father again, and no deliverance gained ? 
I will not return! Here will I watch till the morning, 
and shoot him in the light of day.—sI will not return 
again to shame, and disgrace, and misery, and despair. 
( Observing light from the window, and Roninair and 
Bruton, who make their appearance within, and sit 
down at a table, on which are some refreshments.) Ha! 
yonder he is again! Now is my time. (Raising his 
arm.) Hand, hand, be thou strong and steady! heart, 
be thou firm! The life of my father is in the exertion 
of a moment. And Thou, great Father of all! wilt 
thou pardon this act? Wilt Thou pity me ? Wilt Thou 
have mercy on me? O, have mercy ! have mercy ! though 
I dare not pray to thee! (Goes nearer to the window, 
and points his gun, when Bruton within changes his 
position, and comes upon a line with Roninatn.) Nay, 
this must not be: I must not take two lives at once,— 
the innocent with the guilty. (After a pause.) There 
is a window at the end of the room, looking to the beech 
walk; I'll fire in at that. 

[Exit, making his way hastily through shrubs and 

bushes, which knock off his hat as he goes out. 
Presently the report of a gun is heard, and Roni- 
NAIR within is seen to fall. Great commotion of 
Servants rushing into the room, and aiding Brv- 
TON to give him assistance, &c. &c. Soon after 
Monean and others issue from the house to give the 
alarm. 

Mor. Holla! holla! you who pass there! Murder ! 
murder! There is murder committed here; and we de- 
mand of every body in the king’s name to give us assist- 
ance. 

Enter two Men by a wicket gate. 
1 Man. Murder! where? who? 
Mor, In the house yonder! my master! 
2 Man. We heard the report of fire-arms. 
then ? 
«Mor. Yes, and the murderer can be but a little way 
off. Assist us in securing him. 
Serv. There is a breach in the hedge at the end of 
that walk: he will escape that way if we are not quick. 
Let somebody come with me, for I cannot grapple with 
a ruffian single-handed. 
1 Man (looking in at the window.) Ay, there lies the 
body within, as stark as any corse, upon a board. 
Mor. For God’s sake don’t think of satisfying. curi- 
osity now! Try to secure the villain first, or he will 
escape. Come with me in this direction ; and (to Second 
~Man) do you follow the footman yonder, since nobody 
will go alone. 
1 Man (as they are about to disperse.) Here is a hat 
on the grass, 
Omnes (gathering round him). A hat? 
2 Man. Poh! it is but a boy’s hat. Some varlet has 
come over the hedge to gather gooseberries. 
-Mor. Is there a name in it? 
1 Man. No, there is no name ; so what does it sig- 
nify? Pl e’en take it home with me. It will fit my 
Neddy to a marvel. 
Mor. Do what you will with it; but let us run. We 
Exeunt different ways. 


Was it 


SCENE Il.—The Hall in Arden’s House. 


Robert. Yes, madam; twelve and the quarter after. 
Mad. I know not what to do, Robert: your poor 
mistress is in a terrible state of anxiety. 

Robert. Yes, poor lady! I have listened for this half 


Mad. Humphry is a long time gone. 
Robert. An hour and twenty minutes. 


I am marksman enough to have been in no danger of 


have reckoned the time with a more composed mind than 
we have done: perhaps you may be right. 

Robert, My watch has reckoned it, madam, which js 
more composed than any of us. 

Mad. Would he were returned ! 

Robert. Shall I go after him ? 

Mad. That would do no good. Open the street door, 
and listen if there be any footsteps coming. (Ronrry 
opens the door and listens.) Do you hear any thing? 

Robert. Yes, I do hear footsteps. 

Mad. Light steps, like those of a boy ? 

Robert (without side of the door). No, ma’am; mighty 
heavy steps; but they are Humphry’s, I believe. 
Mad. Ah! then he brings no good tidings. 

hear no one coming after him? Is he alone? 

Robert. No one, ma’am ; he is alone. 

Mad. Then he has not found him; where can he pos- 
sibly have gone to!—Humphry, I hope, has not told his 
mistress of his having been in -his father’s closet before 
he went out, and his suspicions about the fowling-piece, 

Robert. He has not; and, indeed, he thinks now that 
the fowling-piece was carried to the gunsmith’s some 
little time ago. 

Mad. Humphry must be at hand now. Call to him, 

Robert (thrusting his head again out at the door), 
Holla! holla, there!—It is him, madam; he answers 
me. 


Do you 


Enter Mrs. Arnern, (running eagerly.) 
Mrs. .1. What voices are those at the door? Is he re- 
turned ? 
Mad. Humphry is returned. 
Mrs. A. And alone?—O God! some mischief has 
befallen him. He would not have staid so late, to make 
me miserable. He never before,—even in his play, he 
was always considerate for me; and would he now, 
when all this misery is upon me O, no! some mis- 
chief has befallen him. 
Mad. Be more calm, my dear aunt, and hear what 
Humphry has to tell us. He is just at the door. 

Enter Humrury. 

Mrs. A. (running to meet him.) Have you seen him? 
Hu. No, madam. 
Mrs. A. Have you heard of him ? 
Hu. No, madam. 
Mrs. A. Nor seen any one who has seen him or heard 
of him? 
Hu. No, madam. Ihave been everywhere in search 
of him, and have enquired of every body I have met, 
but can learn nothing of him. There is scarcely a crea- 
ture now upon the streets but the watchman, and you 
can hear his heavy steps dumping upon the pavement a 
quarter of a mile off. 
Mrs. A. (rushing towards the door.) Vil go myself. 
Mad. (holding her back.) Alas! what can you do by 
going out? The night is dark, and you will meet with 
nothing but disappointment, perhaps insult, i 
Mrs. A. Let me meet with what I may, I will go; I 
will not be withheld. No night is dark to a mother who 
is in search of her son, What is insult to me ?-I shall 
be strong; I shall fear nothing. 
Hhi. Vndeed, indeed, my dear madam, you will wan- 
der about to no purpose ; and if my young master should 
return while you are gone, we shall have him running 
out again after you, like a mad creature. Be persuaded 





you, and finds only us to receive him. 
Mad. Yes, Humphry says right. 
chamber. (Leading her gently away.) Humphry will 
be upon the watch, and give you notice when he comes. 
Mrs. 1. I cannot, I cannot! I'll walk up and down 
here. I shall go mad if I return to my chamber. (Walks 
rapidly backwards and forwards; at last a knock is 
heard at the door, and she runs to it.) It is he! it is he! 
Enter Youne Arpex. 

My son! my son! thank God I have thee again !— 
tracted with fear. Has accident,—has illness detained 
thee ? 

Y. A. No, mother; I am here now. 

Mrs. A. Yes, thou art here now; and I would not 


have thee from me again for a world’s wealth told ten 
times over. 
hast thou been? Thou art wonderfully pale and spent. 
Hast thou come along thus through the night? Where 


(Looking earnestly at him.) But where 








air long enough. [Exeunt inta the house. 





Mad, Only an» hour and twenty minutes! But youlis thy hat? 





to stay here: he will break his heart when he misses , 


Do return to your * 


Long, long have I watched for thee: I have been dis-' 
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y. A. Upon my head, is it not? 


Mrs. A. No, my love ; hast thou been wandering bare- 


headed in the night air? 


YA. (putting his hand to his head.) I knew not that 


I was so. 


Hu. My dear young sir, what way came you? I have 


been in search of you every where. 


y. 4. I can’t tell. I ran straight forward from it, 
through every open lane and passage that I saw; and 


here I am at last. 


Mrs. A. Straight forward from what? Did any thing 


pursue thee? 


Y. 4. (in a guick altered voice.) Yes, something did. 
Have you any wine at hand, good Humphry ? I am al-/ ot on Arden. 


most wild with faintness, 
Mrs. A. Alas! I think thou art. 


Hu, Did you say wine, sir, which you dislike so much 2? | est suspicion ; nor even any circumstance regarding him 
Y. A. Never mind, never mind; give me a good 


draught, though there were arsenic in it. 


Mrs. .2. Oh! thou art net well. Run, Madaline, and j 
fetch him some cordial. [Exeunt Manauiner and Hum-| You did suspect ! 
rury different ways.] O what is the matter with thee? ; 
Where hast thou been? Thou wentest out to seek de-|ed, whose sister he has seduced and abandoned, and 
liverance for us, and the rebuff of some cruel-hearted| Whom I believe to be capable of executing the fellest 
man sends thee back broken-hearted and hopeless to me} fevenge; yet, as I have no actual evidence to support 


and to thy miserable father. 


Y. A. (his eyes lighting up keenly.) No, mother ; I do} any kind of information to be acted upon. It were hard, 
not so return, I have kept my word with you: my |indeed, if the injuries he has received were alone made 


father’s deliverance is earned, 


Mrs. A. And dost thou tell me so with a joy so wild 


and so terrible ? 


Y. .4. Hush, hush, hush! Speak not to me; look not 
at me; tell it to no one; be as if you knew it not. Say | and a poor labouring man is along with him, who found a 


in your own heart, “ He shall live ;” but lock it up there hat last night on the grass-plat near the house, just after 


unuttered. 


Mrs. A. Dear child! thy words strangely perplex me. 


But here isqhe wine. 


e-enter Humpury with wine. 


Take a good draught of it, and then go to rest.—Butjout. And, in truth, it is often discovered by circum- 
will you not eat something? (He shakes his head.) | stances that appear at the first wonderfully trifling and 


Well, then, I will not urge thee. 


Hu. (filling up a glass with wine.) Here, my young 
sir, and may it do you good ; but I fear it will fly to your /a state of mind which renders them incapable of per- 


head, as you are not used to it. 


Y..4. (having swallowed the wine hastily.) No, it|picion; and they are as often detected from caution as 


will not: I may take any thing now. 
Re-enter Mavauine with a phial. 


Mrs. A. We had better not give him too many things | but it is a cunning which betrays oftener than conceals ; 
at once. Go to your chamber, Edmond, and sleep will | like that of the poor cushat, which vainly tries to mislead 


restore You. 


Y. 4. Sleep! Ay, if I could sleep.—Will you remove | nest and her nestlings are not. 


the light ? 
Mrs. A. Not if you desire to have it left. 


Hu. My dear boy! something has scared you. I'l 
leave the light in your room; and shall I sit by you? 

Y. A. (eagerly.) Do so, good Humphry! that is very 
kind in thee.—And so, dearest mother, don’t come with | setting off after the villain that killed that there gentleman, 
me, but let me pass to my chamber and lie down. (Hur- 


rying away.) 


Mrs. 2. And wilt thou not let me bless thee ere thou 


goest ? 


Y. 2. (returning to her.) Thy blessing, my mother ! 
(After receiving her embrace, he kisses her hand fer-|you picked it up? 
vently.) If Heaven bless what thou blessest, I shall have 


nothing to fear. 

Mrs. A. And dost thou fear any thing ? 

Y. A. No; nothing, when I look upon you. 
night ! good night! 


{ Exit, hurrying from her, and foliowed by Humpnry. | end. 
Mad. (observing Mus. Arven, who remains for some 
time lost in thought.) My dear Mrs. Arden! what is 


Good | to my poor boy, who has been going about bare-headed 


you spoke kindly to me, but I knew not what you said. 
Mad. Let me go with you then to your room; and 
cheer up a little. All may yet go well. 
Mrs. A. O, if that be! if all indeed go well, I shall 
soon cheer up. 
[Exveunt, Mavaxine supporting her as they retire. 


—<>— 
ACT V. 


SCENE I.—Bruton‘s Lodgings. Bruton and his friend, a Justice 
of the Peace, are discovered in earnest conversation. 


Justice. And you decidedly say your suspicions rest 


Bru. Decidedly. There is not one trait in the cha- 
racter of the man that should raise in my mind the slight- 


of any kind, his interest in the death of the deceased only 
excepted. 
Justice. Did you not hint at another person whom 


Bru. I know a man whose fortune Robinair has ruin- 


my suspicions, you must not receive them from me as 


the cause of more injuries. 

Enter a Servant. 
Bru. What do you want? I am at present engaged. 
Serv. One of Mr. Robinair’s servants is below, sir; 


the murder was committed. 

Bru. Show them up immediately, [Exit Servanr. 
Justice. This will probably lead to the discovery. 
Bru. Yes; murder, the proverb says, is always found 


minute. 
Justice. When men commit such deeds, they do so in 


ceiving what circumstances will excite or prevent sus- 


from oversight. 
Bru. True: the mind in that state may be cunning ; 


a practised fowler by hovering over the bushes where her 


Enter Monrean and a Lanovrer. 
Bru. Well, Morgan, what brings you and this good 
man here ? 
«Vor. This man, sir, found a hat last night. 
Lab, Ay, please your honour, just as we were all 


Justice. Tell us, my good friend, in what manner yeu 
found it. 

Lab. In no manor at all, please your honour. I only 
sees it on the grass, and I picks it up. 

Justice. Well, then, it was lying on the grass when 


Lab. Yes, your honour; and I'll tell you all how it 
was, without either meddling or making with it; though 
I did think there was no great harm in carrying it home 


for this fortnight past, like an ouzle, with its feathers on 
Justice. Well, well; where did you find it? 


Lab. Last night, your honour. 
Justice. I should call that when. 


your mind fixed upon so intently? Now that he is 
safely returned and gone to bed, take some care of your- 
self. Let me entreat you to take some nourishment, and 


Bru. You puzzle him, my good sir. 


Justice. No matter.—(7'o Labourer.) When did you 


lie down for a few hours. Remember you must go in| find it, then? 


the morning to Mr. Arden, that you may see him before 
he goes to court ; and the trial begins early. 


Lab, Just there, too, please your honour. 
. . s . . 
Bru. Don’t question him so methodically ; but let him 


Mrs. 2. (starting from her reverie.) True ; it is still | tell his own story first. 


night: it is not the hour yet. 


Lab. (to Bruton.) Thank your hopour, that is just 
Mad. It is still night. I am begging of you to take|what I means to do as soon as I can get the end of it. 
some refreshment and go to bed, as you must be up early | For you see, sirs, as soon as I heard the gun go off, and 


in the morning ; and what you have to go through to-|some one a-calling out “ Murder!” I guessed as how 
morrow, requires more strength than, I fear, you pos- 


sess. Do you hear me ? 


some mischief was a-doing ; so I runs into the garden in 
no time, and just before me, on the grass, near a thicket, 
No, no; om the other hand of 








Mrs. A. Yes, Madaline. I heard you speak ; I knew] on this hand of me 


me,—a yard off, belike, (for I'll tell your honours exact 
how it was,) I sees a black thing lying on the ground, at 
my feet. 

Justice. And near the house? about a yard from it, 
you say? 

Lab, About a yard from the right or the left of me, 
I an’t sure which; but, as I said, I took it for some black 
thing ; but when I came close to it, I found it was a hat. 

Justice. Well, well; give us no more of thy story at 
present, but let us look at the hat. Is there a name in it? 

Lab. No, your honour; and so I thought no harm to 
take it home to my poor boy. (Shows the hat.) 

Bru. (starting as he looks onit.) Good God ! 

Justice. What! Bruton, do you recognise it? 

Bru. I fear I do. 

Serv. (to Bruton, after examining it.) It is the very 
same hat, sir, that vou gave in a present to young Mr. 
Arden, before he went last to school. I’Il swear to it: 
I know it by the twisting of the band. 

Justice. This is a strong fact. Come with me, my 
good friends: your several evidences must be taken in 
a more formal manner. You seem much hurt, Bruton. 

Bru. I am so.—(.dside.) Is it possible that the 
wretched boy has sacrificed himself for his father? (‘T'o 
the Justicr.) 1’ll follow you presently. 

Justice. Nay, you must go with me now: I must not 
leave you behind. My duty requires me not to lose sight 
of you. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II.—The Street before Arden's House. 


Enter Humpury, meeting Ronert, who comes out from 
the house. 

Robert. Returned from the court already ? Is the trial 
over? 
Hu. Ay; thank God for it! and our master is a free 
man again, 
Robert. (skipping about.) O, rare news! rare news! 
Let us run and tell every body. Acquitted,—acquitted ; 
not guilty ? 
Hu. To be sure he is. How cana man be condemned 
when there is no evidence against him? 
Robert. I knew it would be so: I knew he would be 
acquitted: I knew he had no more done it than I had 
done it. And yet, for all that, all last night, through my 
sleep, there was such a howling of a last speech in my 
eats I could get no rest for the sound of it. 
Hu. Hold thy tongue, fool! I hate to hear the very 
name of it. Have I not told thee already, I'll give thee 
a good sound beating if thou ever speak one word of 
such things again.—Run and take the key of the back 
gate and open it. 
Robert. Why so? 
Hu. Your master is coming home by a private way to 
avoid the crowd, and will enter by the back gate. In the 
meantime I'll go and inform my young master of the 
good news; for he must be quite overcome with despond- 
ency, poor boy, else he would never have rested quietly 
at home at all this time. It is so unlike his usual stirring 
spirits. 
Robert (calling after Humphry as he soes off.) 
Humphry, hark ye, Humphry! 
Hu. (turning back.) What sayest thou? 
Robert. Did they raise a great huzza when he was 
acquitted; and did master make them a low bow, and 
all that? 
Hu. (pushing him off the stage by the should rs.) 
Provoking fool! Run and open the back gate directly, 
or I’ll make thee bow lower than thou hast a mind to.— 
He will be here in a few minutes. [ Exeunt severally. 


SCENE UlL—A small Court or Garden behind Arden’s Houss 
Enter Mavatine from the house. 

Mad. (looking about.) I thought Edmond would hav. 

been here before me. What can make the child so 

still and inert at such a moment as this! My aunt need 

not have urged me to remain here to comfort him, I trow : 

he has kept himself out of the way of every body. 
Enter Humpury. 

Mad. Come near me, good Humphry ; there is a thing 

I should have asked at thee sooner: did your master 

know nothing of Robinair’s death, till after he came into 

the court? 

Hu. No, not a whisper of it, till the witnesses on the 

side of the prosecution were called for. 
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Mad. And how did he look when he heard it? 
Mu, So astonished, at first, that his face beeame pale 


with astonishment; and one would have believed it was| 


a witness on his own side that was lost. But soon after, I 
warrant ye, there was a wonderful change in his behaviour. 

Mad. How so! 

Hu, Why, now, to make it clear to you, ma’am ; see- 
ing him before he heard it, and seeing him afterwards, 
was, according to my notion, like seeing a man crossing 
over a river lately frozen, with his half bended body, pick- 
ing a step here, and picking a step there, while the ice is 
bending and cracking round him on every side, and then 
seeing him when he gets fairly to the shore, lifting up 
his head, looking round him again, and standing upright 
and firmly on his legs, like a pillar. 

Mad. And Mrs. Arden—how did she receive the news 
It grieved me not to be with her; but 
she had beseeched me so earnestly to remain here with 
her son, that I was constrained to obey her, 

Hu. I thought so, ma’am; for in truth she wanted a 
friend to be with her very much. 

Mad. At! I fear she did. How was it, Humphry ? 

Hu. I carried her the news myself. Three steps 
brought me from the court to the room where she waited; 
and had I been threescore and ten, I should not, I believe, 
have made more of them. 

Mad. And how did she receive it? 

Hu. O! fainted away like a corse. 

Mad. Indeed! O, that I had been with her! Did you 
tell her of Robinair’s death, too? 

Hu. Yes, ma’am, after she was somewhat recovered, 
I told her; but I had as lief have held my tongue. 

Mad. Why so, my good Humphry? 

Hu. Truly, | thought she would have been glad on’t, 
knowing so well that she disliked the man for drawing 
in her poor husband into so many ruinous courses ; but, 
contrary wise, she looked terrified when she heard it, and 
has worn a face of a marvellous thoughtful, gloomy cast 
ever since.—But here comes the coach up the lane. 
( Listening.) ‘They will be here in a trice. 

Mad. Aud Edmond not yet come down to receive 
them: how strange! I thought an arrow from the bow 
would not have been swifter than he to meet his father. 
Indeed J wondered much that he did not rouse himself 
to attend his mother this morning: but his remissness 


of his acquittal ? 


now is astonishing.—The carriage comes no nearer, 

Hu, (listening.) No; tt is not them. It has turned 
into another lane; and Mr. Edmond will be down stairs 
before they come. 

Mad. I hope so. Who would have thought such a 
brave, spirited boy would have been so deeply depressed 
with misfortune ! 

Hu, 1 have my own notions about that. 

Mad. Your own notions ? 

Hu. Dow t look frightened, madam. I watched by him 
jast night, after his return, and from his tossings and 
restlessness, and some strange words which he uttered, 
as if in a kind of agony, once or twice, [ shrewdly sus- 
pect the poor boy was at a fortune-teller’s, to enquire 
about his father’s doom, and that he was frightened with 
some horrid sight er other. 

Mad. Think you so! 

Hu. 1am almost sure of it. Those cursed hags make 
people run mad sometimes with the sights they raise up 
before them. 

Vad. I have heard of such things in the country, in 
days gone by, but now 

Hu, But the days of London wickedness never go by ; 
and if they have unsettled the brain of that noble boy, 
burning at the stake is too good for them. 

Mad. Nay, you are savage. 

Hu. Oh, ma’am! had you heard what I heard! He 
gave one groan, so deep and so terrible, that I started up 
and pulled the coverlet off him, to see whether there was 
not a man under it, 80 impossible it seemed that a boy 
should have strength to utter such a sound. 

Mad. And did you question him? 

Hu. IU tried to do it, ma’am; but whenever I began to 
speak, he looked so sternly at me that I dared not per- 
sist.—Blessed child! I never saw him look sternly on 
any one before. 

‘Mad. And had you no conversation with him at all 
the whole night? 

Hu. No, none. Whenever I said any thing, he co- 
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| were going to sleep; and so I could draw nothing from 
| him, good or bad. 

| Mad. There is something very strange in all this: I 
cannot understand it—But, hark! there comes the car- 
riage now, 

Hu. Ay, it is it; I know the sound of it well. 
at hand—it stops. 

[Huns and opens a small gate at the bottom of the 
stage, and enter Anven and Mrs. Arpen, who 
both receive the embraces of Mavatine, 

Ar. (looking about.) So, Madaline, you are the first 
to meet us.—Ha! here he is. 
Enter Youne Anrpnen, who runs to his father, and 

throwing himself upon his neck, bursts into tears. 

Ar. My son! 

Y. 4. My father! 

Ar. Yes, Edmond, I will now, indeed, be thy father ; 
and to be worthy of thee and of thine excellent mother, 
will be the business of my future life. Thy noble nature 
shall not be put to pain for me any more. I shall see 
thee virtuous and happy : that will be my portion in this 
world, and worth all that my folly and extravagance have 
deprived me of. 

Y. .1. See me happy, father!—Oh! oh! be happy 
yourself, and think not of that. 

Ar. How so, boy ? Shalt thou not be happy ? 

Mrs. 1. (taking her son’s hand tenderly.) Shalt thou 
not be happy with us,my son? Shall thy father and I, 
united as we may now be in sober domestic peace, not 
have the blessedness of seeing thee happy ? 

Y. 4. (with kindled animation.) Yes mother; you 
shall see it: you shall see me happy. I shall look upon 
my father and you in your domestic peace, and feel a kind 
of fearful happiness. 

Mrs, A. O what words are these ? 

-Ir, Let us go into the house. I must be alone with 
thee, Edmond: I must strain thee to my yearning heart 
in privacy. 

[.4s they are about to go into the house, a party of 


It is 


has been left unlocked, and lay hold of Youne 
ARDEN, 

1 Wan. Stop, sit; you are our prisoner: we take you 
into custody in the king’s name. (Mrs. Arden shrieks, 
and is supported from falling by Madaline.) 

-Ir, (catching hold of his son to pull him from the 
men). You must be mistaken, friends; you can have 
no warrant against a boy like this! 

1 Man. Read there: itis our warrant against Edmond 
Arden, junior. 

-Ir. (looking at the warrant). O God! (Rushing 
upon the men.) Ye shall take my life before ye seize him ! 

Hu, And mine too, before ye touch a hair of his head! 
(Brandishing his stick, and rushing furiously upon the 
men, who keep hold of Youne Anven.) 

1 Man. Dare ye resist the king’s officers ? (Drawing 
a hanger from his side.) 

Hu. Ay, or the devil’s either ! 

flashing of your steel ? 

[A violent struggle ensues between Humrnrey and Ar- 
DEN on one side, and the officers of justice on the other, 
in which Younc Arpen, between the (wo parties, is 
wounded. 

Y..2. Oh! Tamslain! Give over, dear father: fight 

no more for me, my brave Humphry. 

[A general outcry and panic ; and they all close about 
him, AnvEN supporting him as he sinks to the ground, 
and Mrs. Arven kneeling by him distractedly. 


What care I for the 


Mrs. A. Slain! O! no, no, no! Thou art wounded, 
love, but not slain: Heaven will not suffer such cruelty. 
—Run, O run for assistance immediately ! 

y. .1. My dear, dear mother! nothing can save me, | 
Mrs. A. Say not so. No, no! thou wilt be saved. | 
Y. 4. There is sure and speedy death in this wound: | 
I feel it, and am glad of it. Move me not from this spot; 
torment me not with any vain assistance, but let me 
quietly go where I ought to go—where I wish to go ; for 
it is not meet that I should live. 

Mrs. A. No, no! thou shalt live! I will breathe my 
soul into thee; I will encircle thee, and grow into thee 
with the warm life of a mother. Death shall not tear 
thee from me ! 

Y. A. Alas! my own dear mother! wring not your 





vered up his face quickly with the bed-clothes, as if he 





hands so wildly. 


men burst in upon them from the small gate, which | 





Mirs. A. Wo is me! In thé very blossom of thy 
youth! thou pride—thou flower of my bosom ! 

Y. A. How many mother’s sors, not much older than 
me, die far distant on the ocean, on the field of battle, 
with many terrible wounds; and here I am beside you, 
mother, and shall look upon you, and keep hold of your 
hand till the last—My father, where are you? Give 
me your hand. (Taking Arvry’s hand, and joining 
it with his wife's.) There, mother; I have earned him 
for you, and he will take care of you.—Will you not 
now be united in steady unbroken affection? This 
cheers me ; this makes death almost pleasant to me. 

ir. My boy! iny noble sacrificed boy! this is agony, 

4. Y. Say not so, father! Mourn for me, but let it 
not be with this bitter grief. I am not sorry to die. | 
have, I fear, offended my great and awful Father; but I 
have prayed to Him to punish and forgive me. This is 
my punishment, and I know by it that He has heard my 
prayer. O may He bless and pity you when I am gone! 
—But there is something I must say while I can speak, 

Ar. What is it, my love? 

Y. A. The men that arrested me—let them come near, 
(To the men.) Be ye witnesses that with my dying 
breath I confess myself guilty of Robinair’s death, and 
solemnly declare no creature but myself had any know- 
ledge of it—My strength goes fast; but this hand and 
this hand (pressing his father and mother’s hands,) 
are still warm in my grasp. Who else stands near who 
has loved me?—You, cousin, have been very good to 
me ; and, if I had strength, I would thank you. 

Mad. My dear, dear Edmond! I love not my own 
brother better than thee: how shall I bear to think of thy 
sad end! 

Y. A. And Humphry too; where art thou? 
me thine honest hand. 

Hu. Oh, my dear young master! I would have laid 
down my life to save yours. 

Y. A. I know thou hast loved me well—better than I 
deserved. If I had lived to be a man, we should never 
have parted.— Wilt thou live with my father and mother 
when I am gone !—No, no! this is not right; I do not 
ask it. Thou wilt find some master who is able to re- 
ward thee as thou deservest. 

Hu. But I will live with them! ay, beg with then— 
starve with them. O, pardon me! it is not want of re- 
spect that makes me speak so.—Yes, I will serve them, 
for your sake, as I would serve no other master on earth, 
were he as rich as a prince. 

Y. A. This comes over my heart! My eyes are dark 
now :—lay me back a little. (Groans.) Be not un- 
happy if I groan somewhat. The pain—— 

Mrs. A. Alas, my dear love ! art thou in great pain? 
Y. A. No, mother ; it is killing me now, but it is not 
very bad. Farewell, farewell! (Dies.) 

[Mrs. Arven sinks down ina state uf insensibility by 
the body, while ARDEN paces about in an agony of despair. 
Ar. Fool, fool, fool! vain, selfish, detestable fool! this 
is the end of thy vanity and extravagance ; of thy con- 
temptible ambition and thirst for distinction —Thou art 
distinguished enough now,—the curse of Heaven is on 
this miserable head! (Beating his forehead, and strid: 
ing across the Stage ; while the curtain drops.) 


Give 





The Dramas to follow the “Stripling” will be “ En- 
thusiasm, a Comedy ;” and “The Separation, a Tra- 
gedy.” 
Alienated Manor, Romiero, Witchcraft, The Bride, 
The Martyr, and The Phantom. 


We shall postpone, for the present,—The 
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